




















THE MUSICAL ANTIQUARY 


JULY, 1911 


ITALIAN CHAMBER CANTATAS 


(Continued from page 153.) 


Luter Rosst (d. 1653) and Giacomo Carissimi (d. 1674) are the 
principal composers of this first Roman period. Stradella (d. 1682) 
forms the most important link between them and the school of 
Scarlatti, in whose works we find the cantata conventionalized like 
the opera into a set form which at first sight appears stiff and formal, 
but did as a matter of fact admit of great variety of treatment. 
Two distinguished amateurs, Astorga (b. 1680) and Marcello (b. 1686), 
devoted themselves with great assiduity to the composition of chamber 
cantatas, and produced works more or less in Scarlatti’s manner, 
although the professional school of Naples had proceeded to a new 
development of the cantata which was foreign to its essential prin- 
ciples, and therefore soon caused it to die out altogether. 

The early composers of cantatas suffered, it seems, from a difficulty 
in deciding whether they would treat the form as a vehicle for 
narrative or for lyrical expression. Not all of Rossi’s cantatas show 
the careful symmetry of the famous ‘Gelosia’ by which he is best 
known.’ There are cantatas of this period which are in a sort of 
recitative almost all the way through, and others that are little more 
than a succession of arias of varying length. A favourite method 
was to treat the subject as a declamatory scena, either narrative or 
dramatic, and break the monotony of it with a short aria, if one may 
call it so, recurring two or three times and thus forming a kind of 
ritornello. Stradella’s cantata ‘ L’incendio di Roma’ is an example 


of this type. Here is the little aria, which appears four times in the 
course of the cantata :— 


1 The cantata is printed in Gevaért’s Les Gloires de 1’Halie, and is analysed in the 
third volume of the Oxford History of Music. 
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The first phrase is fairly expressive, but we see that Stradella is 
mainly preoccupied with the question of form. The construction 
(A,A,B,A,A,B, coda) is very neat, but the thematic material is 
decidedly barren, especially as the voice, being a bass, seldom sings 
a melody independent of the continuo. The fragment illustrates two 
common characteristics of the period—the habit of repeating a short 
phrase at once in the key of the dominant or subdominant, and the 
general breathlessness of the whole passage. The effect of breathless- 
ness shows us two things—-first, that composers had not developed 
@ sufficient sense of rhythm to risk the effect of rhythmical silences 
produced by rests; and secondly, that their instrumental technique 
was not advanced enough to give them a chance of relieving the 
voice by interludes. Moreover, the sense of key-perspective was insuf- 
ficiently developed: the composers of this time are certainly careful 
enough about ending in the key in which they began, but only in 
comparatively short movements do they seem to have had a con- 
tinuous consciousness of their final end. 

Rossi, being the earlier, has less sense of form and of thematic 
development than Stradella, but on the other hand his power for 
vocal expression is often remarkable. The ‘Gelosia’ represents him 
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at his best ; and another good example of his passionate melody may 
be quoted from the cantata ‘ Pensoso, afflitto ’. 
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Stradella, too, though often extravagant in his coloratura, has 
a vein of genuine poetry. The following opening of a cantata illus- 
trates admirably the true chamber style at its best :— 
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The whole character of the passage gives the impression of a free 
extemporization, planned as a prelude to something more formal. It 
is a form that we are quite accustomed to associate with instrumental 
music, but seldom find in the vocal music of a later date. Neverthe- 
less there is a well-considered balance of harmony. The dividing 
point (the 7 6 cadence on the dominant) is not in the middle, as far 
as actual length goes, but the equilibrium is maintained, and at the 
same time an effective contrast of style secured, by the fact that 
the first portion consists of broad, recitative-like phrases, while the 
second is built on the repetition of concise rhythmical figures. For 
the stage such a passage would have been too meditative, too inti- 
mate, and too full of musical material to be easily grasped. We see 
here the origin of that arioso style which eventually found an 
exponent in J.S. Bach. The church-cantata of Bach’s time is really 
nothing more than an expansion of the Italian chamber-cantata— 
indeed the church-cantatas for a single voice, such as ‘Ich will den 
Kreuzstab gerne tragen’, are directly modelled on the Italian type, 
except for the addition of the chorale, which in the more developed 
specimens contributes more than anything else to the differentiation 
of style. 

During the period of Rossi and Stradella the subject-matter of the 
cantatas shows a considerable variety. It need hardly be said that 
the majority are love-poems of some kind or other; but there was 
certainly a large minority of cantatas on some more definitely moral 
idea—among which, for instance, the ‘ Gelosia’ may be classed—and 
on subjects taken from history or mythology. The latter are fre- 
quently of an interminable length, and their interest in many cases 
must have been mainly literary. A good many cantatas were written 
to Latin words, especially by Carissimi; these are generally classed 
as motets, but the style is much the same as that of the secular 
cantatas, as regards both the music and the verse, of which a short 
example (from a cantata by Foggia) may amuse the reader :— . 
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Terrenae Sirenae vaghissimae in se 

Sunt rosae spinosae ingratae per me. 

O Vita infinita, suspiro pro Te, 

Te adoro, Te imploro, vivifica me. 
The form was also used occasionally for satire; and it is curious to 
see how frequently musical satire, both in the chamber-music and in 
the opera of the period, is directed against the life of courts. Cesti 
set. to music a satire of Salvator Rosa entitled ‘La Corte di Roma’ ; 
the cantata as a whole is rather straggling and tiresome on account 
of its broken style, but it exhibits great variety and occasionally 
presents a very vigorous treatment of the poet’s fiery rhetoric. 


Ex. 9. 
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With Alessandro Scarlatti a new epoch of cantata-writing begins. 
Scarlatti is often supposed by historians to have been responsible for 
all the formalism and conventionality which characterized the Italian 
music of his day. It is true enough, as I have shown elsewhere in 
detail, that although in his early years he was naturally an imitator, 
sometimes not a very skilful one, of his predecessors, he realized 
before the seventeenth century was over that certain forms were the. 
best suited for the kind of expression that the chamber or the stage 
required, and discarded altogether the variety of forms—airs on 
ground-basses, airs in binary forms, airs in a series of contrasting 
movements repeated in a second stanza—on which he had previously 
experimented. When he had once found the form that suited his 
purpose he showed, as Mozart did with instrumental sonate-fosm, 
that a certain regularity of structure was no bar to an infinite variety 
of phraseology and emotional expression. The reaction against sonata- 
form was not a reaction against Mozart, but against the second-rate 
sonata-writers who had not Mozart's fertility of invention. 
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Scarlatti’s cantatas are so numerous and so varied that single 
extracts can give no idea of his genius. They cover the whole period 
of his life, and represent him in every phase. To dismiss them as 
sounding like ‘slices out of operas’ is to mistake their purpose 
altogether. The opera songs of the time might sometimes be con- 
sidered to be too much in the chamber style, but it is very rare to 
find a cantata which is theatrical in character. An interesting light is 
thrown on this point by a letter of Count Francesco Maria Zambeccari, 
a gentleman of Bologna who held a post at the court of Cardinal 
Grimani, the Austrian viceroy of Naples, from 1708 to 1710.!_ He was 
a great opera-goer, and a spirited correspondent, whose opinions on 
musical matters may probably be taken as fairly representative of 
his day. Of Scarlatti’s oratorio, ‘Il trionfo del valore,’ performed at 
Naples in March, 1709, he says that it did not please, and suggests 
that more of Scarlatti’s music was heard at Naples than was desired. 
‘He is a great man, and just because he is so good, he produces a bad 
effect, for his compositions are very difficult, and are things for the 
chamber, which make no effect in the theatre. Of course any one 
who understands counterpoint will appreciate their value, but out of 
a theatre audience of a thousand people, there are not twenty who do 
understand it, and the rest are bored, not hearing lively stuff such as 
belongs to the stage. Besides, the music being so difficult, the singer 
has to be very much on his guard against making mistakes and so is not 
free to gesticulate as he would like, and becomes too much exhausted : 
the result is that Scarlatti’s style for the theatre is not liked, for 
people want saltarelli and lively stuff, such as they have at Venice.’ 

This contemporary opinion on Scarlatti’s operas may reasonably 
confirm us in the belief that his most individual genius is to be 
found in his chamber cantatas. The careful and interesting criticism 
upon them given in the Oxford History of Music (vol. iii, p. 394) 
is not altogether just, because it assumes as a matter of course 
that the function of vocal music is either to give vigorous expression 
to literary ideas, or to provide pleasing melody of a popular character ; 
Musikdrama and Volkslied are the only legitimate vocal types. If 
we can once accept the point of view that was brought forward at 
the beginning of this paper, namely, that in an age when singers 
possessed the most perfect of instruments, and the most complete 
mastery over its means of expression, it was natural that the most 
intellectual type of chamber-music should be written not for instru- 
ments but for voices, then we may well form a rather different 
opinion of the merits of Scarlatti and his contemporaries. The 


1 L. Frati, Un impresario teatrale del settecento e la sua biblioteca (Rivista Musicale Italiana, 
Anno xviii, fasc. 1, 1911), 
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*semi-melodic character’ of the bass may ‘limit the opportunities of 
attaining anything highly characteristic’, that is, it is certainly 
incompatible with the ideals carried out so perfectly in Schubert's 
Erlkénig, but it may produce effects of great beauty if we regard 
the aria as a duet on equal terms between voice and violoncello, 
against an unobtrusive background of lute or harpsichord. The 
melody (sc. the melody of the voice part) may be ‘vague’, but it is 
not intended to be heard alone. The real melos of the composition 
is the resultant of the two melodies performed by the voice and the 
bass. Herein lies a great difficulty for the modern performer, for it 
is seldom possible exactly to reproduce the original conditions. The 
best left-hand cantabile-playing on the part of the pianist is a poor 
substitute for the violoncello, and if a violoncello can be found, the 
modern pianoforte must treat the intermediate harmonies with the 
utmost discretion. As regards expressive declamation, Scarlatti 
sometimes appears lifeless in comparison with Rossi; but it must 
be remembered that he makes up for the deficiency in other respects, 
although at two hundred years’ distance it may be difficult for us to 
appreciate the delicacy of his methods. Such recitatives as the famous 
‘ Andate o miei sospiri’ are certainly not conventional, if the music 
be regarded as a whole. The logical sequence of harmony, the balance 
of arioso against parlando are all factors which must be taken into 
consideration ; recitative is not to be judged exclusively on the precision 
with which words are declaimed. Moreover, many of the poems set 
by Scarlatti are not intended for vigorous declamation ; many of them, 
it must be admitted, are of no great literary merit. But we northern 
races hardly realize the extraordinary passion for mere language + 
which animates Italians of all classes even at the present day. It i 
true that the desire for literary style for its own sake may well have 
disastrous results; but it is at any rate a sincere desire, and one 
ineradicably implanted in the Italian people. Most travellers in Italy 
know the old story of the Sienese peasant unwittingly employing 
verse to direct some one on the way to the town; and the point of 
view has come strangely home to me when I have heard a village 
schoolmaster defending a fraudulent Minister of State, on the ground 
that he made such wonderful speeches when laying foundation-stones, 
or a Piedmontese officer, of more than average intellectual ability, 


1 A cantata by Bernardo Pasquini gives an amusing parody of the fashionable style :— 
‘Eh che non 8 possibile 
Scrivere e non parlar di Fille e Clori! 
Il mondo vuole amori, 
Vuol sentir dolci pene, 
Vuol parlar di catene, 
Vuol suono di piacer, non di rigori.’ 
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repeating with delight and admiration the new phrases he had learnt 
from the lips of some Tuscan peasant lad who had just joined the 
regiment. It is with this perhaps exaggerated sense of the beauty 
of words that we must sing a Scarlatti recitative, or indeed a Scarlatti 
aria. It will not do to be sentimental over the ideas expressed ; but 
the more voluptuously sentimental we can make ourselves over the 
mere sound of the words and their varied arrangement, the more we 
shall enter into the spirit of the period. The words are not there to 
give us information ; they are intended to be music themselves, The 
more one studies Scarlatti, the more one realizes the extraordinary 
delicacy and beauty of his phrasing—declamation is too rough a word 
to use—and modern singers might well improve their sense of musical 
phrasing, a sense to which the Teutonic tendencies of to-day give 
little encouragement, by a course of Italian cantatas. Only they 
must learn Italian first, and not imagine that when they have got the 
notes right, Italian pronunciation will come of itself. It would be 
nearer the truth to say that the melody will never come right until 
the Italian pronunciation presents no difficulties. 

No examples from Scarlatti will be given here, since I have 
discussed his works in detail elsewhere. A few words may be said 
on his contemporaries and followers. Of the former the most important 
is G. B. Bononcini who, though a very inferior musician, exercised 
a remarkable influence over Scarlatti during his first Neapolitan 
period. Scarlatti was in reality something of a dreamer, only com- 
pelled by force of circumstances to produce popular opera, and 
relapsing whenever he could set himself free into the meditative 
style of the cantatas and the latest operas. Bononcini was one of 
those composers who see at once how to catch the public ear. He 
has moments of positive vulgarity, and that should be enough to 
exclude him altogether from the chamber. Nevertheless he wrote 
chamber-cantatas in large numbers, and published a very successful 
collection by subscription in London. One cannot help being attracted 
by the ‘Handelian’ vigour of his style—Bononcini is the ideal 
musician for that romantic eighteenth century of pictures and novels. 
But we must not allow ourselves more than an occasional glance, or 
we shall find him intolerably conventional and artificial in his 
buckram truculence. Here is a typical specimen of his style from 
a cantata of 1699, ‘Se gelosia crudele ’ :— 


Ex. 10. 
Allegro. 
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Scarlatti at his worst would never have permitted himself such 
gross misaccentuation. To quote the bass is quite unnecessary ; 
and this is in itself sufficient condemnation. Yet one must admit 
that the tune has an irresistible swing, and one cannot wonder at 
the immense popularity which the composer’s music enjoyed. Cre- 
scimbeni includes him among the best composers in the section 
devoted to the cantata in his Storia della Volgar Poesia (first edition, 
1698). He treats of the cantata as a recognized poetical form, and 
says that it thoroughly deserved its great popularity, ‘sendo elleno 
[i.e. le cantate] certamente la leggiadrissima cosa, il pid bello, e gentil 
divertimento, che mai possa prendersi in qualunque onorata e nobile 
conversazione: massimamente allorché sono messe in musica da eccel- 
lenti Maestri, come sono tra le antiche quelle del famoso Alessandro 
Stradella.’ Among the moderns he praises especially G. B. Bonon- 
cini, A. Scarlatti, Pollaroli, and Ziani. Other favourite writers were 
Gasparini and Francesco Mancini, as well as Lotti and Caldara. 

Two of the most voluminous composers of cantatas were Benedetto 
Marcello and Emmanuele d’Astorga,! both amateurs of noble birth. 
Neither of them contributed much that was new to the style, though 
both of them produced many pleasing examples of it. Marcello, 
as we might expect from his settings of the Psalms, excels in 
recitative :— 


Ex. 11. 
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* A new biography of Astorga has just been published by Dr. Hans Volkmann, of 
Dresden, in which the absurd legends reproduced in Grove’s Dictionary from Rochlitz 
are refuted, and many new and interesting facts brought to light. 
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His arias are rather dry in melody, and spoilt by over-insistence upon 
some characteristic figure in the bass. Astorga, on the other hand, 
is at his best in melody; but the example below will show that his 
melody is rather too gentlemanly to be of any great poetic import :— 


Ex. 12. 
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But both Marcello and Astorga are really survivals of past traditions, 
like the composers of to-day who still go on writing in the style of 
Brahms. The younger generation had little interest in chamber- 
cantatas. They continued to write a few, but the predominant form 
of aria was ill-adapted to chamber-music. The generation that 
followed Scarlatti had evolved the type of operatic aria that we find 
in Vinci and Pergolesi—a form based upon a wide differentiation 
of two subjects, separated as often as not by an instrumental inter- 
lude, and preceded by a ritornello that made a point of introducing 
portions of both themes.’ It was a form that spread its musical 
material very thin, but could be made effective on the stage by 
a singer with a strong personality, especially if the themes were of 
a bold and striking character. For chamber-music it was tedious 
and empty, since composers never seem to have put more material 


1 T have analysed this scheme in detail in two papers printed in the Sammelbdnde 
der Int. Mus, Ges. on ‘Leonardo Leo’ (July, 1907) and on ‘Ensembles and Finales in 
18th-century Italian opera’ (October, 1910). 
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into it than was necessary ; and if it had been treated with Scarlatti’s 
wealth of detail, it would have become too complex and lengthy for 
an audience to take in. We note, too, that the cantatas of Leo and 
Pergolesi are nearly all accompanied by strings. This was not in 
itself anything new; Stradella wrote several cantatas with strings, 
and so did Scarlatti. But the older composers handled their instru- 
ments with great restraint—indeed, in the early cantatas they enter 
only for the concluding ritornelli, and in the most highly developed 
specimens of Scarlatti the strings are always treated as if they were 
equal in importance to the voice, alternating phrases and weaving 
a contrapuntal texture that may well have served as a model to 
Bach. The later composers seldom write elaborate parts for the 
strings. Leo is the most conscientious; but even in Leo’s cantatas 
we feel at once that the form is too orchestral and theatrical for its 
purpose. There was in fact no reason to go on writing chamber- 
cantatas after the old pattern; the violin had learnt to sing in the 
hands of Corelli and Tartini, and for the rest of the century it was 
to be the principal exponent of the intellectual music that the chamber 
style demanded. The cantata died, and the violin sonata rose from 
its ashes, to reign supreme until the violin was dethroned by the 
pianoforte. 
EpWARD J. DENT. 


CANTATA BY LUIGI ROSSI. 
FROM A M8. AT CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 
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1 Printed by kind permission of the Very Rev. Tho Dean of Christ Church and the 
College authorities. 
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THE ARISTOXENIAN THEORY OF THE 
RHYTHMICAL FOOT 


Ir is known that the Greeks attached great importance to the 
rhythm of their vocal music, more, in fact, than to the melody. It is 
also known that musical rhythm was dependent on the metre of poetry ; 
that a dactyl, for example, was sung to a long and two short notes, 
@ spondee to two long notes, and so on. 

But what are we to understand when we find trochees mixed with 
dactyls or spondees in the same verse? A trochee is a three-time foot, 
a dactyl a four-time: how are we to make an intelligible rhythmical 
scheme out of a Greek verse, in which the words, if set to musical 
values according to this rule, would make a jumble of three-time and 
four-time bars? The essence of rhythm is order, and neither ear nor 
mind will tolerate disorder of this kind. 

The problem remained unsolved till the publication by Friedrich 
Bellermann in 1841 of the fragments of an anonymous musical 
treatise, of unknown date, containing Aristoxenian teaching. The 
codices, in the Royal Library at Naples, the Bibliothéque du Roi at 
Paris, and the Barberiniana at Rome, were well known to Doni and 
Meibomius, both of whom made efforts to publish them, but without 
success. In 1847 A. H.J. Vincent published a French translation of 
the codex in the Paris library. 

The very first sentence in Bellermann’s edition gives the key to the 
problem. Owing to causes which are now well known, the idea has 
prevailed ever since Graeco-Roman times that the long syllable of 
ancient poetry was equal in time-value to two short syllables, no 
more, and no less. The musicians did not agree to this: M. Victorinus 
says, Inter metricos et musicos propter spatia temporum, quae syllabis 
comprehenduntur, non parva dissensio est. Nam musici: nonomnes 
inter se longas aut breves pari mensura consistere, st quidem et brevi 
breviorem et longa longiorem dicant posse syllabam fieri.2 

The metricists would not allow that there could be any difference 
between two longs and two shorts, affirming that every long was of 
equal value, and the same with the short. The musicians lost ground, 
and the metricists have prevailed for some eighteen centuries. 


1 Quoted by Westphal in Die Fragmente der griechischen Rhythmiker, p. 44. 
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Let us see what Bellermann’s Anonymus has to say. Not only does 
he confirm Victorinus concerning the musicians, but he gives the 
signs that were used for the different time-values. He opens with 
the words— 


1. Téxvn povorxijs, ‘O pvdpss ovvéornxey ex te &poews nat Oécews Kat 


xpdvov rod kadovpzévou mapd riot xevod. Arapopat 3% adrod alde’ paxpa 
dixpovos—paxpa tplxpovos \ paKpa Terpdxpovos LI paKkpa mevTaxpovos us 

The word ‘chronos’, ‘time’, or ‘chronos protos’,‘ primary time ’, is, 
in Aristoxenian teaching, applied to the musical value of the short 
syllable, and all other values are derived from it. No sign seems to 
have been used for it, and for theoretical purposes it is convenient to 
identify it with the quaver of modern music. The crotchet will then 
correspond to the dichronos, the dotted crotchet to the trichronos, &c., 
and the passage can be translated as follows :— 

‘The Art of Music. Rhythm consists of arsis and thesis, and of the 
time which is by some called empty. Its differences are these: the 
two-time long J the three-time long J. the four-time long the five- 
time long d~S.’ 

Empty times are rests. Their signs are given by Anonymus in 
section 102. 

Kevds Bpayds* A (our %), xevds paxpds* A ((*), xevds paxpds tpls* A? ), 
revos récoapes A (™). 

The signs for time-values seem to have been little used; the well-. 
instructed musician would know, as we now can know, what the 
rhythm should be, through the metre of the words. A change of 
rhythm species, e.g. three-time to four-time, was not to be lightly 
undertaken, and all values that did not, in the metricists’ sense, 
conform to the prevailing rhythm species, must be accommodated to it 
by lengthening or shortening. 

The translation of any ordinary verse of Greek poetry into rhythmi- 
cal values now becomes comparatively simple. As an example we 
will take one in which trochees are mixed with spondees and dactyls. 

Pindar, Olympia xii, v. 4. 








si ic bid Sth 20d 
4 " w~ — = y — — — | an —_— = 
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It is evident that the first and fifth syllables must be trichronoi, to 


suit the four-time rhythm of the whole. Under the grammarians the 
scheme would be :— 


Troch. FS) Dactyl. 


3 2 ys 2 
Ss Plea ZFS SIFY GIs HSS 
P 
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which is musical nonsense, or what Aristoxenus would call ‘ Arrhyth- 
mical ’, 

The word zovs, ‘ foot,’ in Aristoxenian theory is not only applied to 
such small portions as the iambus, dactyl, &c., but pairs of dactyls and 
other forms, or even the whole rhythmical phrase consisting of a group 
of these forms, are called feet. The dactyls, spondees, trochees, &c., 
are, however, distinguished as ‘simple feet’; when they are arranged 
in groups the resulting phrase, or ‘colon’, is a‘ compound foot’. Two or 
more ‘cola’ combined make a ‘ period’, or complete musical sentence. 

We learn from Aristides, who quotes almost directly from Aris- 
toxenus, that there were seven ‘ Differences ’ of feet. 

Tlovs péy oty éort pépos rod mavrés pvOuo0d, 80 ob tov SAov Katadap- 
Bdvopev. rtotrov de pépyn dv0° Gpors Kal Oars. dsrapopal 8 moder ¢’. 

Kara péyeBos as of rplonpor tév diojpwv drevnvdyact. 

Kara yévos @s 6 toos rod qptodlov cat dunAaclovos. 

Luvbéce H Tovs wey AmAods elvar oupBEBynxev as Tors d.ojpous, Tos 32 
ovvbérous as Tovs dwdexaonpous. Aoi pev ydp elow ol els xpdvovs d.atpov- 
pevot, obvOeror 32 of Kal els médas dvadvdpevot. 

Terdprn 4 T&v pytév Gv exouev Adyov elneiv tis dprews Tpds thy Odow, 
kat dAdywy Sv ob éxouey didAov roy Adyor Tov adtdv Tay xportKdv pepav 
elwety mpds GAAnAa. 

Tléunrn b€ éorw 7 kata dialpeow ody, Grav TorKiAws dratpovpevwv TOY 
o.vbérwy, Totxidous Tovs arAods ylverOar ovpBalyn. 

"Extn 7) kata Td oxijpa Td éx Tis diatpécews Gtoredovpevory. 

‘EBddun } xara dvtidecw, Stav db0 Today AapBavopevwr 6 pev exn Tov 
pelCova xpdvoy xadnyovpevoy, éxduevov d¢ Tov éAdtrova, 6 de évayriws.} 

The passage may be explained through modern music. 

‘The foot is a part of the complete rhythm, by means of which we 
can apprehend the whole. It has two parts, arsis and thesis.’ 

The complete rhythm, or musical phrase, is the most important 
section, according to Aristoxenian ideas, and all the teaching has . 
reference to its construction. But the ordinary phrase is not, as 
a rule, intelligible without assistance ; hence the necessity for arranging 
it in feet, which are made evident by the regularity of their theses or 
down beats, and arses or up beats. 

Suppose, for example, we play this phrase on the accentless organ, 


Ex. 1. J. 8. Bac. 
se <——— <> ’ 
eo 
It will be almost, if not quite, impossible for a hearer to ‘apprehend’ 
any rhythmical structure in it. 

















1 Westphal, Die Fragmente der griechischen Rhythmiker, p. 51 ; Meibom, p. 84. 
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But when we employ harmony, with its discords and concords, we 
give it an alternation of thesis and arsis: and the phrase, being thus 
divided into feet, becomes intelligible. 








th |lar th jar 


























‘There are seven differences of feet : 

(1) By magnitude, as the three-time differs from the four-time.’ 
Aristoxenus and Aristides use the words trisemos, disemos in the 
same sense as trichronos, dichronos. It is easy to understand that 
three primary times occupy a greater ‘magnitude’ of time than two, 
when played or sung at the same tempo. 

(2) ‘ By genus, as even (time) differs from triple or quintuple.’ The 
expressions hemiolios and diplasios refer to the relations 2 to 1, and 
8 to 2 of the arsis and thesis. The conductor did not beat the 
primary times, as with us, but only the thesis and arsis, making 
them equal, or giving them the above proportions, as the case might be. 

(3) ‘By composition, whether the feet are simple, as those of two 
times, or compound, as those of twelve times. Simple feet are those 
which are divisible by (primary) times, compound feet are those that 
can be analysed by (simple) feet.’ 

Beethoven, on each side of the double bar in the first movement of 


his Eighth Symphony, makes effective use of simple feet divided from 
one another by rests. 


























Ex, 3. 
ar th ar th 
s- - ~ = 
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The opening four-bar phrase of the same movement may serve as 
an example of a dodekasemos; i.e. a compound foot, containing 
twelve primary times, which (in this case) are divided by thesis and 
arsis into four simple feet. The dodekasemos might also be divided 
into three simple feet, as we shall show later. 

(4) ‘The fourth is of the ratios, namely whether there is proportion 
or irrationality between the thesis and arsis.’ 

Into the question of irrational time, which is described at some 

P2 
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length by Aristoxenus, I have not space to go. The slight pause 
resulting from it was evidently a favourite rhythmical effect. Vincent 
D'’Indy uses it somewhat in the Aristoxenian manner in his Sonata 
Op. 68. 

(5) ‘The fifth is by a certain diairesis, when the compounds being 
variously arranged, a corresponding variety of the simple feet arises.’ 

Westphal explains this through a passage in Aristoxenus, to mean 
that ‘the same magnitude may take different forms by means of 
different divisions and numbers of its component parts’ (Fragmente, 
p- 204). 

It is a laboured way of saying that a given length of phrase may 
be varied through its internal construction. As the tetrapody is the 
normal phrase-magnitude of modern music, and we know that its 
capacities are infinite, it seems superfluous to give examples of this 
magnitude: but we may refer the reader to the first four bars 
(tetrapody) of the Aria, and the corresponding portion of most of the 
variations, in Bach’s ‘Goldberg’sche Variationen’, or similarly to 
Beethoven's 33 Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli. In both cases the 
variation is as often rhythmical as harmonic. 

Whether the ancients in their instrumental contests used anything 
analogous to the air with variations can of course never be known: 
but it is evident that they appreciated contrast in the internal structure 
of their rhythmical phrases. 

The “compound foot” of twelve times may contain either three or 
four simple feet, according to the genusof the rhythm. The difference 
is one of “ diairesis ”, i.e. “division”. A change of diairesis constituted 
one of the “ metabolai” or modulations of rhythm. 

There are plenty of modern examples of change from triple to duple 
or vice versa, in the same movement, for example, the Scherzo of the 
Ninth Symphony ; but I cannot recall one in which the same number 
of primary times is retained in the phrase which succeeds the change. 
Perhaps the reader will forgive therefore the following rhythmical 
experiment, with a pair of “ dodekasemoi ”, in illustration of the fifth 
‘ difference’ to which Aristides refers. 


Ex. 4. 


Scherzoso. 
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In the above passage the dodekasemos, containing twelve quavers, 
is arranged in even feet and repeated in uneven, thus giving a change 
of diairesis to the same melodic phrase. The repetition of the 
original melody and harmony gives unity: the period would probably 
be incomprehensible if new material were employed. The twelve-time 
rhythm is practically the only one available for this treatment, since 
it is necessary to have a number that is divisible by three and four 
or three and two. 

(6) ‘The sixth is that of scheme, which arises from the diairesis.’ 

The scheme, the manner of distributing the note values within the 
foot, was important, and a fundamental change of scheme without 
change of rhythm-species, as for example a change from a preponder- 
ance of dactyls to a preponderance of spondees, constituted one of the 
‘metabolai’ of rhythm. That such a ‘metabole’ may be capable of 
very beautiful expression is well shown by Schumann in his ‘ Wid- 
mung’. The fervour of the opening words of Goethe's poem is 
reflected in the music by a preponderance of dactyls and spondees, or, 
if the reader prefers, of crotchets and quavers : while at the change of 
ethos in the words ‘ Du bist die Ruh’, du bist der Frieden’ the change 
of tonality is accompanied by a change of rhythmical scheme to the 
long notes of the ‘ semantic trochee’. 

Tpoxatos onuavros 6 é@€ dxtacjpou Oécews Kal Tetpacnpov dpoews. 
Aristides Quint. in Westphal, Fragm., p. 56. 

‘The semantic trochee consists of an eight-time thesis and a four- 
time arsis, 


Q_ 


—) 
Ex. 5. 
Vivace. Dactyl. Spondee. Dactyl. Spondees. 












eaditttmmsiiaenammaeel 
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Du meine See-le, du mein Herz, dumeine Wonn’, o du mein Schmerz 
Semantic Trochees. 
= — —Z == i 4. 3 i == a] 
—ar” bin ao 


Du bist die Ruh’, du _ bist der Frie -den. 




















(7) ‘The seventh is of antithesis, when of two successive feet, one 
commences with the greater time, the other with the less, or vice 
versa.’ 

This sentence should be taken in conjunction with the parallel 
passage in Aristoxenus’ own work. 
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dvriBéoe. 38 d:apépovow GAAHAwY of Tov dyw xpdvov mpds Tov KaTw 
dvrixe(uevoy éxovtes.) 

‘ They (the feet) differ from one another by antithesis when they have 
the up-time (up-beat), and the down, arranged in the contrary order.’ . 

That is, as Westphal explains, the order of parts arsis-thesis differs 
from the order thesis-arsis. The sensitive ear of the Greek found 
a difference of ethos, or character, in a rhythm, according to whether 
its feet or its phrases began with the up or down beat. When the 
feet, or the whole phrase, began with the thesis, the rhythm was 
supposed to have a ‘hesychastic’ or tranquil character, while in the 
opposite case, it would have an ethos of energy and vigour, called 
‘ diastaltic ’. 

Modern rhythmical theory knows nothing of this very delicate 
nuance, but instances can be brought to show that composers are 
instinctively aware of it, and that they sometimes use it for the 
purpose of contrast. 

In the Scherzo of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, for example, 











the prevailing arrangement of the feet and phrases is of the diastaltic, 
the energetic order: while in the Trio 

















Ex. 6b. 
Assai meno presto. 
th th th 
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a ‘metabole’ takes place, and the feet commence with the thesis, the 
hesychastic form. The change of tempo and the longer notes of 
course induce a tranquil ethos, but the contrast is undoubtedly 
increased by the absence of the arsis from the beginnings of phrases. 

Schubert makes use of the same nuance for contrast between the 
first and second subjects in his Sonata in E flat, Op. 122. In the first 
subject the phrases are for the most part diastaltic, in the second 
hesychastic. The same effect is found in the Scherzo and Trio of his 
Sonata in A minor, Op. 42, 

In lyric vocal music the arrangement of arsis and thesis in the 
simple feet is to a great extent influenced by the metre of the words, 
though the music is often the predominating partner, and overrides 


1 Aristoxenus, Stoicheia in Westphal's Fragm., p. 86. 
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the metre. Where there is a question of the change that we are 
considering, it generally has to do with the dipodies rather than with 
the single feet: that is, a whole foot forms the arsis or the thesis of 
a group of two feet. I have discussed this important part of Aris- 
toxenian theory elsewhere, and cannot deal with it here. 

Occasionally, however, a composer will introduce a change in the 
order of parts in the simple feet, either to suit a change of sentiment 
in the words, or for the sake of contrast. Thus Robert Franz, in his 
‘Stille Sicherheit’, makes use of the hesychastic form to express the 
stillness of nature, 

Ex. 7a. 


Thesis ar 
h» 





+ —_— 6 sme. rP—Tr 


Horch, wie still es wird im dun-keln Hain 
as opposed to the agitation of the lover, which is expressed by the 
diastaltic form :— 


&e. 








arsis thesis arsis thesis arsis thesis 














Sagen darfich dir, wir sind allein, DassmeinHerzist e - wig 
Brahms, again, in his ‘ Neue Liebeslieder’, Op. 65, uses this contrast, 
sometimes simultaneously, between the voices and the accompaniment, 
sometimes alternately, in the voice parts alone, as in No. 14:— 


Ex. 8a. 
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Flam - men -au - ge, dun - kles Haar . 


In this section the rhythms for the most part begin with thesis, in 
the second section with arsis :— 


Ex. 8b. 
ar th 
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alliesacoies eae temas mcaeentl x I ri I ake — &e. 
Kann in Eis’ der Son - ne Brand, sich in Nacht 
Here, as in the Beethoven and Schumann examples, there is contrast 
of rhythmical structure as well as of key. 

We hope to have shown in this short outline that the study of 
ancient rhythmical theory is not entirely unprofitable, if its applica- 
tion to modern music may do something towards enhancing our 
appreciation of the delicate rhythmical nwances by which our com- 
posers make their appeal to the intelligence and emotion of their 
audiences. C. F, Appy WILLIAMS. 























THE GRANVILLE COLLECTION OF HANDEL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


THE Granville collection of Handeliana has long been famous, but 
it has never, I believe, been described in detail. Originally the pro- 
perty of Bernard Granville (1709-75) it is now in the possession of 
Captain Bernard Granville, of Wellesbourne Hall, Warwickshire, who 
has kindly permitted me to examine it, and to make brief notes of its 
contents for the benefit of the readers of the MustcaL ANTIQUARY. 
The choicest treasure of the Granville collection is the autograph of 
the vocal trio ‘Se tu non lasci amore’, which was written by Handel 
at the age of twenty-three during his visit to Naples in 1708. This 
autograph is of peculiar importance, not only on account of its early 
date, but because its signature ‘G. F. Hendel, li 12 di Luglio 1708, 
Napoli’ is the only irrefragable proof that we possess of Handel’s ever 
having visited Naples at all. Handel’s autographs are extremely rare, 
owing to the fact that the greater part of them were presented by the 
younger Smith, to whom Handel bequeathed them, to King George ITI. 
The remainder are for the most part in public libraries, indeed those 
which are in the possession of private persons could almost be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 

Another of the treasures in the Granville collection is a copy of 
Krieger’s very rare Anmuthige Clavier-Ubung, which contains the 
following interesting inscription in the handwriting of Bernard Gran- 
ville: ‘This printed book is by one of the celebrated organ-players of 
Germany. Mr. Handel in his youth formed himself a good deal on his 
plan, and said that Krieger was one of the best writers of his time for 
the organ, and to form a good player, but the clavichord must be 
made use of by a beginner instead of organ or harpsichord.’ 

The main part of the Granville collection and that with which we 
are here chiefly concerned is a set of manuscript scores of a selection of 
Handel's works, mainly, though I believe not entirely, in the hand- 
writing of J. C. Smith, the composer’s amanuensis, bound in thirty-seven 
folio volumes, and including the following works :— 
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OPERAS. 
Admeto Ottone 
Alessandro Riccardo 
Amadigi Rinaldo 
Ariodante Rodelinda 
Deidamia Scipione 
Giulio Cesare Siroe 
Imeneo Tamerlano 
Lotario Teseo 
OraTorios AND CANTATAS. 
Acis and Galatea Joseph 
L’Allegro ed il Penseroso Samson 
Athaliah Saul 
Deborah Messiah 
Esther Il Trionfo del Tempo 
Israel in Egypt 
Cuurcy Music. 
Anthems. 4 vols. Te Deums and Jubilate 
Cuamser Music. 
Cantatas Duets 
InstRUMENTAL Music. 
Organ Concertos . Miscellanies, i.e. Concer- 
Instrumental Concertos tante and Water Music 


It will be observed that Joseph, which was produced in 1744, is the 
latest in date of the works included in the collection. Why Bernard 
Granville did not complete his collection of Handel’s works, and what 
was the principle upon which the existing selection was made, it is 
vain to speculate. It is curious that some of the finest and most 
popular of Handel’s operas, such as Radamisto, Orlando, and Alcina, 
are omitted, as also are Alexander's Feast, the Ode for St. Cecilia’s 
Day, and Semele, all of which are anterior in date to Joseph. It is 
certain that the friendship between Handel and Bernard Granville 
continued unbroken until the composer's death. One of Handel’s last 
recorded acts was the selection of an organ for his friend in 1756. He 
further bequeathed to him in the third codicil to his will two pictures 
by Rembrandt which had originally been given to him by Granville, 
and the deep interest which the latter took in everything pertaining 
to Handel is proved by an extant letter from James Smyth to Gran- 
ville, written at the request of the latter, minutely describing the 
composer's last hours, which is printed in Rockstro’s Life of Handel. 
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Bernard Granville was a man of remarkable accomplishments. It is 
unfortunate that our chief source of information with regard to his 
personality should be the correspondence of his sister, Mrs. Delany, 
who—admirable woman though she was in many ways—did not and 
could not understand him. Apart from the lack of sympathy between 
them, due to their widely divergent opinions about religion, polities, 
and social questions, Mrs. Delany had some reason to feel aggrieved 
by her brother’s behaviour to her subsequent to her marriage with 
Dr. Delany. That marriage Bernard Granville never forgave. With 
him family pride was a passion. In the epitaph that he composed for 
his own tomb he described himself as ‘great-grandson of Sir Bevill 
Granville, who was killed in the Civil Wars fighting for King Charles 
the First’, and that a scion of the house of Granville should ally 
herself with a ‘nobody’ was an offence that he could not condone. 
Mrs. Delany is therefore not an unprejudiced witness in the case of 
her brother. But he has others to testify to his character. That he 
counted Handel among his intimates speaks volumes in his favour. 
Rousseau was another of his friends. When the great Jean-Jacques 
visited England in 1766 and established himself at Wootton Hall in 
Staffordshire, Bernard Granville at Calwich was one of his nearest 
neighbours. The two men speedily made friends, and Rousseau’s 
correspondence shows that ere long he was on intimate terms with ‘la 
bonne et aimable compagnie de Calwich’. Mary Dewes, Granville’s 
niece, who kept house for him, was an especial favourite of Rousseau’s, 
and her partiality for the philosopher’s company terrified Mrs. Delany, 
who, like most of the pious folk of her day, regarded Rousseau as an 
incarnation of Antichrist. ‘I always take alarm,’ she wrote to her 
niece, ‘ when virtue in general terms is the idol without the support of 
religion, the only foundation that can be our security to build upon.’ 
Bernard Granville, who is represented by his sister as a hard and 
austere man, was evidently very kind to the exile at his gates. ‘Je 
vous suis attaché, monsieur,’ wrote Rousseau to him, ‘et je bénis le ciel, 
dans mes miséres, de la consolation qu'il m’a ménagée en me donnant 
un voisin tel que vous: mon cceur est plein de l’intérét que vous 
voulez bien prendre & moi, de vos attentions, de vos soins, de vos 
bontés, mais non pas de vos dons: c'est peine perdue, je vous assure ; 
ils n’ajoutent rien & mes sentiments pour vous, je ne vous en aimerai 
pas moins, et je serai beaucoup plus & mon aise si vous voulez bien les 
supprimer désormais.’ Throughout their correspondence Granville is 
always Rousseau’s ‘bon et aimable voisin’. Plainly to those who. 
could understand and appreciate him he was something very different 
from the ogre his pious relations thought him. After Rousseau’s 
return to France their correspondence continued on the most friendly 
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terms. In 1768 Rousseau sent him his Dictionnaire de Musique with 
a most complimentary letter: ‘ Aimant la musique et vous y connais- 
sant aussi bien que vous faites, vous ne dédaignerez peut-étre pas de 
donner quelques momens de solitude et d’oisiveté & parcourir une 
espéce de livre qui en traite tant bien que mal.’ After the death of 
Bernard Granville his collection passed to his nephew, John Dewes, 
who on succeeding to his uncle’s property and estate assumed the 
name of Granville. It is not recorded that John Granville was 
a musician, but his aunt, Mrs. Delany, who had known Handel per- 
sonally, took the greatest pride in the family collection of Handeliana. 
She appears to have mentioned it to George III, who was a devoted 
admirer of Handel’s music. The king thereupon asked to be allowed 
to see a catalogue of it, which Mrs. Delany promptly supplied. This 
was duly returned to her with the following letters, the autographs of 
which are now in the possession of Captain Granville :-— 


From Queen CuHarLotte To Mrs, DeEtany. 


I have the pleasure of returning dear Mrs. Delany the catalogue of 
Mr. Granville’s collection of music with a note from the King, which will 
sufficiently prove how much he is satisfied with the manner in which she 
has executed his commission. I avail myself with pleasure of this oppor- 
tunity of assuring one of the worthiest of our sex of my sincere regard and 
esteem. 


CHARLOTTE. 
Windsor, the 7th November 1784. 


From Kine George III to Mrs. Detany. 


The King is much pleased with the very correct manner in which 
Mrs. Delany has obligingly executed the commission of obtaining an exact 
catalogue of Mr. Granville’s collection of Mr. Handel’s music, and desires 
she will forward it to Dr. Burney; at the same time, as Mrs. Delany has 
communicated Mr. Granville’s willingness of letting the King see those 
vols, that are not in the list of his original collection, he is desired at any 
convenient opportunity to let the following ones be sent to town, and 
great care shall be taken that they shall without damage be returned :— 

Admeto 

Teseo 

Amadigi 

Duets 

Miscellanies and Water Musick, 
as also the quarto manuscript of a song composed by that great master in 
eight parts, beginning ‘Still I adore you, tho’ you deny me’. 


Mrs. Delany procured the volumes that the king wished to 
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inspect, which were duly returned with the following acknowledge- 
ment :— 


From Kine Greorce III to Mrs. Detany. 


The King has just received the copies of the three operas Mrs. Delany 
so obligingly borrow’d for him. He therefore returns the three scores, the 
two other books that accompanied them, as also the terzetto in the un- 
rivalled author’s own hand, and the beautiful song in eight parts; and 
desires Mrs. Delany will express everything that is proper to her nephew 
for communications that have been so agreeable. The King hopes when 
the spring is far enough advanced that he may have the pleasure of having 
that song performed at the Queen’s House to the satisfaction of Mrs. Delany; 
not forgetting to have it introduced by the overture of Radamistus. 


Georce R. 
Queen’s House, Feb. 11, 1785. 


Unfortunately for Mrs. Delany and her nephew, to say nothing of 
posterity, the manuscript of the ‘beautiful song in eight parts’, 
though evidently despatched by George III, never reached its destina- 
tion. By one of those unlucky accidents, from which even kings are 
not exempt, it was mislaid, if not stolen, in transit. Mrs. Delany was 
never able to trace it, in spite of all her efforts, and it seems that she 
did not like to mention its disappearance to the King or Queen, so that 
their potent help was never invoked in the search that she instituted. 
What the song was it is now difficult to say. Evidently the manu- 
script was not an autograph, but neither the autograph nor any other 
copy of the song is known to exist. It is perhaps as well to point out 
for the benefit of those not familiar with eighteenth-century methods 
of describing music, that the ‘song’ was almost certainly not a choral 
work in eight parts, but a vocal solo accompanied by instruments in 
seven parts, the voice making the eighth. 

It now remains for us to consider the thirty-seven copies of Handel’s 
works in more minute detail. The collection, apart from the beauty of 
the calligraphy and its deeply interesting association with the great com- 
poser, has a special value to students of Handel byreason of the variations 
from the published editions of the composer’s work which it contains. 
When Dr. Chrysander was editing Handel’s works for the German 
Handel Society he relied mainly upon the autographs, which, by per- 
mission of the King, are now housed in the British Museum, also con- 
sulting such contemporary manuscripts as were available. He knew 
of the existence of the Granville MSS., since he refers to them in his 
biography of Handel, but he appears not to have consulted them ; 
at any rate they contain numerous variations from the text of the 
Handel-Gesellschaft edition, which have not hitherto been published. 
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Many of these variations are of no great importance. In some cases 
the marks of expression are slightly different, in others the Granville 
MSS. give time-indications which do not occur in the Handel-Gesell- 
schaft edition. I have been compelled by considerations of space to’ 
pass over minute details of this kind, and in the following notes 
I have confined myself to those works in which variations of some 
importance occur. In order to save space I have used the abbreviation 


‘H. G.’ in referring to Chrysander’s Hiandel-Gesellschaft edition, and 
‘Gr.’ to denote the Granville MS. 


OTTONE. 


The variz lectiones in Ottone are of no great importance. The famous 
air ‘La speranza’ appears in the key of E flat, whereas in the auto- 
graph and in H. G. it is in F, and the recitative which precedes it is 
altered in order to lead harmoniously into the new key. The ritornello 
at the close of ‘ Falsa immagine’ is cut down from four to two bars. 
The short warlike symphony in Act I, Scene 10, is entirely new. That 
printed in H. G. in this place appears in Gr. at the beginning of Act IT. 
In Act II, Scene 9, Gr. fills up a lacuna in H. G., since it contains all 
the music to the recitative preceding the air ‘ Le profonde vie’, whereas 
the words only are printed in H. G. 


ScIPIONE. 


Scipione presents a rather disconcerting problem to the Handelian 
student. Even so long ago as 1789 Burney observed that ‘there is 
little correspondence between Handel’s score and the printed book of 
the words, either in the songs or recitatives’. Scipione was first per- 
formed in 1726, and was revived in 1780. The following were the casts 
of the two performances :— 


1726 1780 
Scipione Signor Baldi Signor Fabri 
Luceio Signor Senesino Signor Senesino 
Lelio Signor Antinori Signora Bertolli 
Ernando Signor Boschi Signor Commano 
Berenice Signora Cuzzoni Signora Strada 
Armira Signora Costantini Signora Merighi 


Both music and libretto were much revised for the 1730 revival, and 
the parts of Scipione and Lelio must have been rewritten, for Baldi 
was a contralto and Fabri a tenor, while Antinori was a tenor and 
Bertolli a contralto. The librettos printed for both performances are 
in the library of the British Museum, but the difficulty is that no 
manuscript in existence corresponds exactly with either. Chrysander 
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seems, if I may venture to say so, to have shirked his difficulties 
in the H.G. edition. His preface implies that he has followed the 
original version in the main part of his edition and added the new airs 
written for the 1730 revival in the appendix. Such, however, is very 
far from being the case. He gives several airs which do not appear 
in either libretto, and there are several in the 1730 libretto for which 
no music is forthcoming. The Granville MS. is a rather curious blend 
of the two versions. The greater part of it follows the 1726 version, 
in which Scipione was a contralto and Lelio a tenor, but in a few 
places there are evident signs of the 1730 version having been used, 
the part of Scipione being written in the tenor clef and that of Lelio 
in the alto. Plainly Scipione was never performed in the Granville 
version. The latter probably represents all that Handel thought 
worth preserving of the two extant versions. It contains a good 
deal of music that has not hitherto been printed. The symphony 
which appears in H. G. at the beginning of the fifth scene of the third 
act is transferred in Gr. to the opening of the third act, its place in the 
fifth scene being filled by the following short symphony :— 




















The lacuna on p. 93 of H. G. is filled by Gr., which supplies the music 
to the following passage of recitative :— 


Le.1o. _Prence, il rigor della Fortuna avversa 
Sembra appagarsi de’ sofferti affanni 
E cangiarsi in conforto a tua bell’ alma. . 
Lucrso. Nel tuo lieto sembiante, amico duce, 
Vera amista dal nobil cor traluce. 


More important still are three songs which, so far as I can ascertain, 
have never been printed. The first of these occurs in Act II, Scene 2, 
following the words ‘scoppierai di tormento e di furore’ and taking 
the place of the air ‘Pensa, oh bella’, which in Gr. appears in an 
appendix with the inscription : ‘This comes in the second act after 
the bass song Braccio si valoroso.’ The words of this song occur in 
neither version of the libretto. It is sung by Scipio, the voice-part 
being written in the alto clef, and the accompaniment scored for violins 
in three parts, viola, violoncello solo, and bass :— 
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Andante. 
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The second of the new songs occurs in Act III, Scene 5, immediately 
after the air ‘Gioja si speri’. It is preceded by a scene in recitative 
between Lelio and Armira, beginning ‘Tu d’Indibile figlia’, the words 
of which occur in both the 1726 and 1730 libretto, but in the 1726 
version the recitative is followed by the air ‘Del debellar’ (H. G., p. 94) 
and in the 1780 version by an air beginning ‘Se vuoi in amor aver 
piacer’, the music of which is not known. The air in Gr. is written 
for a soprano voice, accompanied only by violins and bass :— 













































































The succeeding air in Gr. ‘ La nobilta del regno’ is precisely the same 
as regards the music as ‘Del debellar la gloria’. The fact that this 
air was for some reason adapted to different words may help to explain 
some of the difficulties of Scipione, for if new words were written 
to one air they may very well have been written to others, and thus 
many of the airs in the two libretti for which no music is known may 
only be new sets of words written to music which we already possess 
with their original words. The third of the unknown airs in Scipione 
occurs at the opening of the last scene, and is an entirely new setting 
of the words‘ Dopoilnemico’. This song evidently belongs to the 1730 
version, since it is written for a tenor voice and is sung by Scipio :— 
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TAMERLANO. 


There is only one variation here from H. G., but that is an important 
one, since it proves incontestably the fact, often denied by musical 
historians, that Handel used the clarinet, which had been invented by 
Denner of Nuremberg about the year 1690. In the autograph, which 
is followed by H. G., the air ‘Par che mi nasca’ is accompanied, 
besides the ordinary strings, by two cornetti. In Gr. the cornetti are- 
replaced by clar. 1° and clar. 2°, This can only mean clarinets, since 
the character of the air, which is quiet and pensive, and the actual 
music written for the instruments make it impossible that clarini 
(trumpets) can be intended. I believe that this is not the only 
instance of Handel’s having employed clarinets, since, according to 
the catalogue of music in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, that 
institution possesses the concertino parts of an ‘overture’ in five move- 
ments for two clarinets and horn. 


THE MESSIAH. 


The Granville copy of The Messiah is a document of remarkable 
interest, though it contains no music not otherwise known to the 
world in one form or another. Handel made more alterations in the 
score of The Messiah than in that of any of his other works. Nearly 
a third part of the numbers in the work underwent some revision 
before the oratorio reached the final stage in which we now know it. 
The Granville version stands between that of the autograph and the 
final recension, but approximates more closely to the former. It follows 
the autograph precisely up to the air ‘Thou art gone up on high’, which 
instead of being given to a bass is allotted to a soprano—at any rate 
the voice part is written in the soprano clef, but, as the key (D minor) 
remains unchanged, the air would appear to be better suited to a 
mezzo-soprano or even to a contralto voice. ‘How beautiful are the 
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feet’ underwent more remodelling than anything else in The Messiah. 
It is extremely interesting to trace the workings of Handel’s mind with 
regard to this number. We do not know the exact chronological order 
of the various versions, but we know that Handel originally set the 
words as a soprano solo of beautiful simplicity, and, after experimenting 
in far more elaborate forms, returned in his final version to a soprano 
solo even simpler in style than the original. The Granville version 
is designed as a duet! for two altos, followed by an elaborate chorus. 
In the H. G. edition of The Messiah, edited (after the death of 
Dr. Chrysander) by Dr. Max Seiffert, this version is described as 
‘a piece composed for the choir of the Chapel Royal’, and it is implied 
that it was not originally intended to form part of The Messiah at all, 
though a remodelled version with the duet arranged for soprano and 
alto was introduced into The Messiah by the composer. The Granville 
MS., however, proves conclusively that Handel gave his sanction to the 
inclusion of the duet for two altos as well as of that for soprano 
and alto. 

The following number, ‘Their sound is gone out,’ differs entirely 
from both autograph and final version. In the autograph the words 
are set as the second part of the air ‘How beautiful’. In the final 
version they appear as a magnificent chorus in the key of E flat. 
In Gr. we find the words set in the form of a short arioso Andante 
larghetto for tenor solo in the key of F on the subject afterwards used 
in the E flat chorus. 

‘Why do the nations’ is another instance of Handel’s having revised 
his original setting and afterwards given up his revision and returned 
to his first idea. The revision was only concerned with the second 
part of the air, which Handel abbreviated and gave to it the character 
of a recitative. In Gr. the original version is followed. It is worth 
noting that in none of the MS. versions of this air is there any 
indication of a da capo, in fact in the autograph of the subsequently 
abandoned revision Handel expressly indicates that the chorus ‘ Let 
us break their bonds asunder’ is to follow immediately upon the 
conclusion of the second part. The introduction of a da capo first 
occurs, I believe, in the edition of The Messiah published by Walsh 
after Handel’s death. The duet, ‘O death, where is thy sting,’ follows 
the version of the autograph, not the abbreviated version afterwards 
adopted by Handel. 

The air ‘If God be for us’ appears in the key of C minor, transposed 


1 In the MS. there is no direction that the opening duet should be sung by solo 
voices. This is probably, though by no means certainly, an error of the copyist, since 
in the autograph of an almost precisely similar version opening with a duet for 
soprano and alto the names of the soloists are given. 


Q 
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for a contralto, not as in the autograph and final version in G minor 
for a soprano. The air has not, I believe, ever been printed in this 
transposition, nor does it so occur in any of the MSS. used by the 
editors of H. G., though in the so-called Dublin score (now at Tenbury) 
there is a notification of the transposition. 

The appearance of the transposed version of the air in Gr. gives 
a special interest to the MS., since there is good reason for believing 
that the air was sung in this version at the first performance of The 
Messiah at Dublin on April 18, 1742. The British Museum possesses 
a word-book of The Messiah, which is generally accepted as having 
been used at the first performance, in which the names of the per- 
formers are in some instances pencilled against the airs which they 
sang. I am myself inclined, for reasons into which it is not now 
necessary to enter, to think that the word-book was used not at the 
first performance of the oratorio, but at the second, which took place 
on June 3. In all probability the soloists were the same at both 
performances, and the fact that the name of Mrs. Cibber, who was 
a contralto, is pencilled against the words of ‘If God be for us’, makes 
it practically certain that the air was sung for the first time in the 
Granville version. 


In TrionFro DEL TEMPO. 


Handel’s Triumph of Time and Truth exists in three versions. The 
first of these, which is known as Il Trionfo del Tempo e del Disin- 
ganno, was composed during Handel’s first visit to Italy, either in 
1707 or 1708, to a libretto written by Cardinal Benedetto Panfili. 
The second version was a revised and enlarged arrangement of the 
original cantata, still with Italian words, made in 1737. The third 
version was an adaptation of the music of the 1737 version, with 
many alterations and additions, to an English translation of the 
Cardinal's poem made by Thomas Morell in 1757. The 1737 version 
has never yet been printed inits entirety. When Dr. Chrysander pub- 
lished the 1708 version in H. G. he added in an appendix ten numbers 
from the 1787 version, which he described as ‘all of this that was not 
admitted into the English version of 1757’, explaining that ‘the 
small alterations which Handel introduced here and there . . . are not 
important enough to be all noted down here’. It is unfortunate that 
Chrysander had no opportunity of consulting Gr., which contains some 
very interesting variations from H.G. The overture, to begin with, 
is an adaptation of that of 1708, but so much altered and abbreviated 
as to be practically a new composition. The 129 bars of the original 
(not counting repeats) are cut down to forty-three; the concerto form, 
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with its important parts for two concertino violins, is discarded, and 
the revised version is scored for strings, hautboys, trumpets, and 
drums. The opening allegro is ruthlessly abbreviated. The first six 
bars are almost identical with the opening of the 1708 version, but the 
remainder is altogether new. The adagio and succeeding movement 
in 3 time are cut out altogether, and the following short adagio move- 
ment for strings and hautboy solo, leading into the chorus ‘Solo al 
goder’, which appears in the 1757 version as ‘Time is supreme’, is 
substituted :— 
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The second part of the oratorio begins with an entirely unknown 
instrumental prelude, scored for strings and hautboys, opening 
thus :— 


















































The soprano air ‘Venga il tempo’ is supplied with a closing 
ritornello, six bars in length, scored for strings in four parts, which 
does not appear either in the 1708 or 1757 versions; and a little later 
there occurs an entirely new and very fine setting of the air ‘Folle 
dunque tu sola presumi ’—a free adaptation for a contralto voice of the 
soprano air ‘Un pensiero nemico di pace’ from the 1708 version, of 
which the following are the opening bars :— 

Q2 
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L’ ALLEGRO ED IL PENSEROSO. 


The Granville copy of L’Allegro contains no music not already 
printed, but several] of the indications of time and expression do not 
appear in H.G., and the additional numbers, which were composed 
after the first performance of the work, appear in an appendix, and 
are not, as in H.G., inserted in their places in the body of the 
work. The Granville copy therefore shows us the work precisely as 
it appeared when originally produced. 


Te DEUMS AND JUBILATE. 


This volume includes the Utrecht Te Deum and Jubilate, the 
Chandos Te Deum in B flat, and the short Te Deum in D. It contains 
no very important variations from the text published in H.G., but 
here and there occur points which are worth noting. In the Utrecht 
Te Deum, for instance, the passage ‘Thine honourable true and only 
Son, also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter’, which H. G. gives to the 
full chorus, is in Gr. allotted to solo voices. 

In the Jubilate the two opening notes for trumpet solo are not tied, 
as in H.G. In the dynamic marking, too, there are differences, the 
marking in Gr. being decidedly more elaborate than in H. G. 

In the Te Deum in B flat the marking is also somewhat different. 
The passage, for instance, marked ‘violoncello solo’ in H.G. in the 
second bar is only marked piano in Gr. 

In the Te Deum in D there are some slight differences in the 
arrangement of the passage for alternating solo and chorus, In the 
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chorus ‘Day by day’, for instance, the passage ‘and worship Thy 
name’ allotted in H. G. to alto solo is in Gr. given to alto chorus. 


CANTATAS. 


Of the fifty cantatas for solo voices with a figured bass included in 
this volume all save one have already been printed in H. G., though 
the forty-fourth cantata was only known to Chrysander in an incomplete 
form. This is a cantata for a soprano voice, ‘Sarei troppo felice,’ of 
which H.G. gives only the opening recitative and the aria ‘Se al 
pensier dar mai potrd’, in H.G. described as ‘Largo’ and in Gr. 
‘Adagio ma non troppo’. Three more movements appear in Gr., 
@ recitative ‘Clori, schernita Clori’, an aria ‘Giusto Ciel, se non hd 
sorte ’, and another recitative ‘ Ah, che un cieco ho per guida’. 

The following are the opening bars of the aria :— 
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The fiftieth cantata, which is not included in H.G., is of great 
importance. It is one of the most famous of Handel’s minor works, 
and has often been referred to by his biographers. None of them, 
however, succeeded in lighting upon a copy of it, and Chrysander 
always believed that the cantata was irretrievably lost. The cantata 
dates from Handel’s sojourn in Rome, either in 1707 or 1708, and was 
composed by him to words written or improvised by Cardinal Bene- 
detto Panfili. Mainwaring, Handel's first biographer, whose memoir 
was published in 1760, thus refers to it :— 


‘While Handel was at Rome he was much and often at the palaces of 
the two Cardinals, Colonna and Pamphilii. The latter had some talent for 
Poetry, and wrote the drama of Il Trionfo del Tempo, besides several other 
pieces, which Handel set at his desire, some in the compass of a single 
evening, and others extempore. One of these was in honour of Handel 
himself. He was compared to Orpheus, and exalted above the rank of 
mortals. Whether his Eminence chose this subject as most likely to 
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inspire him with fine conceptions, or with a view to discover how far so 
great an artist was proof against the assaults of vanity, it is not material to 
determine, Handel’s modesty was not however so excessive as to hinder 
him from complying with the desire of his illustrious friend.’ 


Chrysander in his biography of Handel also refers to the cantata at 
some length, concluding with the words :— 


‘I have hitherto searched in vain for this musical curiosity in the places 
where Handel’s other music is to be found. Probably Handel made a 
return-present of it to his poet, without first making a copy.’ 


The words of the cantata have all the appearance of an improvisa- 
tion, indeed the phrase ‘cantare in un istante’ in the opening recitative 
puts the matter almost beyond a doubt. Handel’s music was very 
probably an improvisation also, though it was doubtless touched up 
later. Such trials of poetical and musical skill were common enough 
in Italy at that time. Mr. E. J. Dent in his Life of Scarlatti has trans- 
lated from Crescimbeni a description of a similar contest :— 


‘Scarlatti was at the harpsichord, but managed at the same time to 
observe that Zappi was in process of thinking out a new poem. He 
begged Zappi to produce it; Zappi agreed to do so on condition that Scar- 
latti set it to music at once. Scarlatti assented, and ‘no sooner had Tirsi 
(Zappi) finished his recital than Terpandro (Scarlatti), with a truly stupen- 
dous promptness, began to transcribe the verses recited, with the music 
thereto ; and when these had been sung, the souls of those present received 
of them so great delight, that they not only obliged the singer to repeat 
the song again and again, but also urged both poet and musician to display 
their skill afresh.’ 


I subjoin the words of the cantata, and the music of the opening 
bars of each movement :— 


REcIvTAtTIve. 


Handel, non pud mia Musa 

Cantare in un istante 

Versi che degni sian della tua lira, 
Ma sento che in me spira 

Si soave armonia che a tuoi concenti 
Son costretto cantare in questi accenti. 


ARL. 


Puote Orfeo con dolce suono 
Arrestar d’ augelli il volo 
E fermar di belva il pia, 
Si muovero a un si bel suono 
Tronchi e sassi ancor dal suolo, 
Ma giammai cantar li fe, 
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REcIvTATIVE. 


Dunque maggior d’Orfeo tu sforzi al canto 
La mia Musa all’ ora che il plettro appeso avea 
A un tronco annoso, e immobile giacea. 


ARIA. 


Ognun canti e all’ armonia 

Di novello Orfeo si dia 

Alla destra il moto al canto 
Voce tal che mai s’udh, 

E in si grata melodia 

Tutta gioia l’alma sia 

Ingannando il tempo intanto 
Passi lieto e l’ore e il di. 


REcIt. 
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INSTRUMENTAL CONCERTOS. 


The first two concertos in this book are identical with the first two 
of the ‘Grand Concertos’ (H. G., vol. xxx, nos. 1, 2), save that they 
have additional parts for two hautboys. The hautboys for the most 
part double the violins throughout the concerto, but in certain passages 
they have independent parts, as in the opening of the first concerto :— 
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These hautboy parts, though their existence is mentioned by Chry- 
sander, have never been printed. It is not known for what occasion, 
they were added to the original score of the concertos. 


MISCELLANIES. 


This volume includes the Water Music and the concerto in C, 
commonly known as the ‘Concertante’ (H. G., vol. xxi, p. 63), The 
Granville copy of the latter exhibits some interesting variations from 
H.G. The last movement, Andante non presto, is considerably abbre- 
viated in Gr., while the solo violin parts are presented in a less elaborate 
and less ornate form. The Granville version of the Water Music is 
substantially the same as that of H.G., but the various movements 
are arranged in a different order. It is interesting to note that the 
movement which begins 


is described in Gr. as a Country Dance. 








R. A. STREATFEILD. 





























INDEX TO THE SONGS AND MUSICAL ALLUSIONS 
IN THE GENTLEMAN’S JOURNAL, 1692-4 


THE Gentleman's Journal was a monthly magazine edited by Peter 
Motteux, which appeared from January 1691-2 to November 1694. 
Besides giving an account of some of the chief musical events of the 
day, each number contained two or three songs with music by favourite 
composers. These are now indexed, together with the allusions of 
musical interest}; excepting the allusions to the music of the Ancients, 
which have not been thought worth collecting. 

The Journal has been thoroughly explored by writers on Purcell. 
In particular, Mr. W. Barclay Squire has made great use of it in his 
article on ‘Purcell’s Dramatic Music’, contributed to the International 
Music Society’s Magazine, 1903-4, quoting the passages which bear 
upon the plays for which Purcell wrote music. He gives a necessary 
warning, that the numbers of the Journal sometimes came out later 
than the dates they bear. For instance, the number dated December 
1692 has a notice of the performance of the New Year’s Day Ode for 
January 1693, a fact to which the Editor draws attention. 

The title-page varied somewhat in the different numbers ; a different 
quotation is given each month, and after the first number it is stated 
that the magazine is ‘ Printed For Rich. Parker’ and sold by Baldwin, 
and later again the ‘ Black Lyon in Fleet-ftreet’ is added as an address 
where it was sold. The title of the first number is given here: The | 
Gentleman’s Journal: | or the | Monthly | Miscellany. | By Way of | 
Letter | to a | Gentleman in the Country. | Confifting of | News, 
Hiftory, Philofophy, Poetry, | Mufck, Tranflations, &e. | January 
1693. | Paulum /epulte difiat imertiz | Celata virtus . non ego te 
meis | Chartis inornatum filebo : | totve twos patiar labores | Impune, 
Lolli, carpere lividas | Obliviones— — Hor. | London | Printed ; 
And are to be Sold by Richard Baldwin, near the Ozford | Arms in 
Warwick-lane. 1692. | 

The third volume, 1694, was ‘ Printed for Henry Rhodes, at the Star, 
the Corner of Bride-lane, in Fleet-street’, till July: afterwards by 
Baldwin alone. 

. UT have catalogued the Plays mentioned, as they probably had incidental music. 


Odes and Poems printed in the Journal have been omitted unless it is known that 
they were set to music. 
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I. SONGS WITH MUSIC, ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED UNDER 
THE NAMES OF COMPOSERS. 


AKEROYD (SAMUEL), ‘who is too well skill'd in Musick of a higher Nature, to be 
particularly prais’d here for his admirable Talent in things of that Kind’ 


(i. e. a Scotch Song). Jan. 1692, p. 56 
Ah friends how happy are we here. For two voices (S. and B.). Words by 
P. Motteux. June 1692, p. 30 


Beneath a cool Shade Amaryllis was sate. Words by Pyrocles. 

Oct.-Nov. 1694, p. 288 
Fairest Jenny thou mun lore me. ‘Jenny and Jockey,’ a Scotch song. Printed in 
The Banquet of Musick, Bk. VI, 1692. Jan. 1692, p. 62 
No, never hope I'le change my mind. Words by Urania. Mar. 1694, p. 68 
Since from my dear Astrea's sight. Words by the E. of M. The first verse of 
this song was also set by Purcell as one of the songs in The Prophetess or the 
History of Dioclesian. Aug. 1693, p. 277 

Since roving of late is as fatal. ‘The Batchelor’s Wish,’ words by P. Motteux. 
Sept. 1692, p. 31 


That scornfull Silvia's Chains I wear. Apr. 1693, p. 189 
War's fatal Alarms. Apr. 1692, p. 29 
When Beauty such as yours. Words by Oldmixon. Apr. 1692, p. 33 
Woa's me poor Lass! what mun I do? Words fitted to a New Scotch Tune of 
Mr. Akeroyd's. July 1693, p. 246 
Anon. An Italian Song, Amor preparami, with English words by P. Motteux (To 
tast the Sweets of Love). Sept. 1692, p. 28 


-—— An Italian Song by a great Master, the English Words fitted to the Tune 
by the Author [P. Motteux].  cosi dolce la pena (Still near bright Celia). 
July 1693, p. 243 
Baptist, SIGNOR = LULLY (or possibly Draghi). 
Ne’re complain that my Flame I discover. Words fitted to the Tune of an Italian 


Song, set by Signor Baptist. June 1693, p. 209 
Why, alas, do you now leave me. Words by Peter Motteux to a Tune ‘set by 
Signor Baptist’. Feb. 1692, p. 35 
Brow (Dr. JouHn). 
Boasting Tops. Words by Peter Motteux. Sept. 1692, p. 27 
He leaves, he slights his precious Rest. Words by Motteux, from the New Year's 
Ode, Jan. 1, 1693-4. Jan.—Feb. 1694, p. 29 


No more the dear, the lovely Nymph, Words by P. Motteux. Oct. 1692, p. 27 
Thou Flask once jfill’d with glorious Red. The words made to the Tune in haste 


by P. Motteux (Feb. 1693, p. 62). Feb. 1693, p. 27 (i. e. 63) 
Thus let departing Winter. Words by N. Tate, from the New Year's Ode, Jan. 1, 
1692-3. Dec. 1692, p. 32 


You whom the cruel Sylvia charms. The Words Fitted to the Tune by Mr. M. 
July 1694, p. 209 


You wrong me Silvia. Words by M. L. M. Mar. 1693, p. 97 
CouURTIVILLE (RAPHAEL). 

Ah who can the Joys discover. A Rondeau. Mar. 1692, p. 31 

Damon why will you dye for Love. Words by P. Motteux. July 1692, p. 27 


From Envy and Ambition free, Words by Mr. W. Aug.-Sept. 1694, p. 245 
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CoURTIVILLE (RAPHAEL) (continued) :— 
lov'd fair Celia many years. Words by the Honourable Bernard Howard. 
(Purcell also set these words to the tune assigned to the words We now my 
Thyrsis in the Journal for June 1693: q. v.) Mar. 1693, p. 101 
Under how hard a Fate are Women born. Words by the E. of B. 
Aug.—Sept. 1694, p. 249 
While Galathea, you design. Printed in Mercurius Musicus, 1699. Nov. 1693, p. 388 
DAMASCENE (ALEXANDER). 


Beauty, like Kingdoms, not for one. Words by Mr. R. June 1694, p. 177 
Come beat the Drum. Words by P. Motteux, to a March made for a Person of 
Quality. With 2nd Treble and Bass, Mar. 1692, p. 27 
Dear cruel Nymph. Words by P. Motteux. An imitation of the 10th Ode of 
Horace’s 4th Book. July 1692, p. 82 
Who can Dorinda’s Beauty view ? Nov. 1693, p. 391 
DE ta SALE ( ). 


The Mad Lover. I love to Madness. The Words and Tune by Mr. De la Sale. 
June 1694, p. 179 
Drax (THomAs). 
Richest Gift of lavish Nature. Words fitted to a Tune of Tho. Drax, Esq. 
Sept. 1693, p. 313 
DryYveEn (C.). 
As Ariana young and fair. A Song to a Lady who discover’d a new Star in 
Cassiopeia. Words and Tune by Mr. C. Dryden. Feb. 1692, p. 31 
EcciEs (JoHN). 
Young Iam and yet unskill’d. A Song set by Mr. John Eccles. In Love Tryum- 


phant by Mr. Dryden. Jan.-Feb. 1694, p. 35 
FRANCK (J.), ‘who is universally acknowledg'd to be a very great Master.’ 

May 1692, p. 26 

A Swain, in despair. July 1693, p. 241 

Ah, cruel Strephon, now give o’re. The Words by a Lady. Oct. 1693, p. 354 

*By warring Winds and Killing Frost. Sung by Mrs. Ayliff. Words by 

P. Motteux. May 1698, p. 172 


E're Phillis with her looks did kill. Words by T. Porter, Esq. 
Jan.-Feb. 1694, p. 36 
*Fickle Bliss, fantastick Treasure. Sung by Mrs. Ayliff. Words by P. Motteux. 
May 1693, p. 175 
Heroick Mars, what magick Charms. The Words by Mr. T. May 1694, p. 149 
Let's talk of Bow or Dart no more. The Words by Mr. P. Sept. 1693, p. 316 


Love's passion neverknew. A Menuet. Aug. 1692, p. 33 
Pity Astrea one that dyes. May 1692, p. 25 
See bleeding at your feet. July 1692, p. 29 
*Still must I grieve? Complaint in Recitative. Sung with accompaniments of 

Instruments by Mrs. Ayliff. Words by P. Motteux. May 1698, p. 169 


Take off your Glass that’s full. A Song for two Voices (S. and B.). 
June 1693, p. 211 


* From a set of songs thus alluded to by Motteux, May 1698, p. 148: ‘We have 
lately had Consort of Music, which as it pleased the most nice and judicious Lovers of 
that Art, would doubtless have had your Approbation; I only speak of the an 
which were by Mr. Franck: As for the words, I made ‘em in haste’ (&c., &c.). 

Mr. W. Barclay Squire’s Purcell’s Dramatic Music (I. M. S. Sammelbinde, tes for an 
use made by Purcell of the words, in Timon of Athens. 
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FRANCK (J.) (continued) :— 


The night is come. July 1692, p. 30 
When crafty Fowlers. Dec. 1692, p. 34 
Who dear Fidelia. June 1692, p. 33 
Hart (JAMES). 
Tf any sullen griefs arise. | Words by Mr. Salsbury. Aug. 1692, p. 30 
Kina (RoBERT), ‘ whose admirable Talent in Music, is well enough known to you, 
and all Lovers of that Art.’ May 1692, p. 26 


All own the young Sylvia is fatally fair. Words by Mr. De la Sale. 
May 1694, p. 140 


Banish, my Lydia, these sad thoughts, Mar. 1694, p. 71 
Blyth Wully is the lad I love. Words by P. Motteux. Feb. 1692, p. 29 
Must Love that Tyrant of the Breast. Words by P. Motteux. Apr. 1692, p. 27 
No, no, I never Love thee less. A Rondeau. June 1694, p. 178 
Not your Eyes, Melania, move me. The Words by Mr. M. Sept. 1693, p. 319 
Shun Damon's faithless wheedling Tongue. Nov. 1693, p. 385 


Since Spartan heroes were so dull. Words by Col. Henningham. May 1692, p.30 
Tis done, Urania Iam free. A song in two parts (S. and B.). Nov. 1692, p. 29 
Tis Love that always strikes the Fire. A Song for two Voices (8S. and B.). The 
Words by a Person of Quallity. Aug. 1693, p. 282 
To yonder sweet delicious Shade. Words by Mr. Saulsbury. Jan. 1693, p. 32 
Urge me no more unhappy Swain. The Wordsbya Lady. Aug.-Sept. 1694, p. 243 
When on her Eyes, my happy Stars, I gaze. The Words by J. F. 
Apr. 1693, p. 136 
While silent Passion stole along. The Words by a Person of Honour. 
Oct. 1693, p. 349 
Whilst I am scorch'd with hot desire. Words by Mr. Prior. Nov. 1692, p. 27 
Mattets (NIcoLa). 
Whene’re I gaze on Sylvia's Face. Words by Peter Motteux. Feb. 1692, p. 33 
PuRCELL (HENRY). 
Ah me! to many Deaths. Words (from Regulus) by J. Crown. (*Orph. Brit., 
Bk. I, 1698, &c.) Aug. 1692, p. 27 
Ask me to love no more. The Words by A. Hammond, Esq. Apr. 1694, p. 104 
Celia’s fond ; too long I've Lov'd her. A Song set by Mr. H. Purvell, the Words 
fitted to the Tune by Mr. M. July 1694, p. 2138 
The Tune, which has not been identified, begins :— 


=] SS 
t I + t &c. 


—— Lad 


























Corinna is divinely fair. (Orph. Brit., Bk. I, 2nd ed.) Dec. 1692, p. 27 
Dulcibella (Castabella in the ‘ contents’ lists) when e’re I sue for a kiss. For two 
voices (S. and B.). (Orph. Brit., Bk. I, 1698, &c. The words by Mr. Henly.) 
Oct.-Nov. 1694, p. 277 

I envy not a Monarch's Fate. Sept. 1693, p. 315 
If Musick be the food of Love. Words by Col. Heveningham. (Not the same 
setting as that in Orph. Brit., Bk. I.) June 1692, p. 27 
Kindly treat Maria’s day. Words by N. Tate, from the Ode on the Queen's Birth- 
day, 1693. (Orph. Brit., Bk. I, 1698, &c.) Apr. 1693, p. 133 


* These are wrongly marked in the first edition of Orpheus Britamnicus, Book I, 1698, 
as if they had never been printed before. 
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PuRcELL (HENRY) (continued) :— 
Let us dance, let us sing. From Dioclesian. (Orph. Brit., Bk. II, 1702, &c.) 
Oct. 1692, p. 32 
No Watch, dear Celia, just is found. The Words... were made to the Tune 
‘in haste’ (p. 62) by Motteux. The Tune is that of Thou tun'st this World, 
from the Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, 1692, printed in Orph. Brit., Bk. I, 2nd ed. 
Feb. 1693, p. 32 (i. e. 68) 
Sawney is a bonny Lad. A Scotch Song. The Words by the Authour of this 
Journal, Sung at an Entertainment for Prince Lewis of Baden. , 
Jan-Feb. 1694, p. 33 
Since from my dear Astrea’s Sight. The Words by the Earlof M. From Dioclesian : 
printed in Orph. Brit., Bk. I, 1698, &c. Dec. 1693, p. 426 
Strike the Viol, ‘Sung by Mr. Damascene on Her Majesty’s Birth Day,’ 1694. 
(*Orph. Brit., Bk. I, 1698, &c.) May 1694, p. 137 
Stript of their green. Words by Motteux. (Printed in Bk. I, Orph. Brit., 1st ed. 
only.*) Jan. 1692, p. 57 
‘He hath not onely made the Notes extremely fine, but nicely adapted them 
to my words: I am not without hopes of having the Honour to have it sung 
before her Majesty.’ (Jan. 1692, p. 56.) 
Tell me no more I am deceiv'd. Words by Congreve (from The Maid's Last Prayer). 
Jan. 1693, p. 27 
The danger is over. A Song in The Fatal Marriage, by Mr. Southerne. 
Mar. 1694, p. 65 
There's not a Swain, on the Plain. A Song, the Notes by Mr. Henry Purcell. 
The Words fitted to the Tune by N. (sic.: rightly given as A. in the Table of 
Contents) Henley, Esq. (It isa Hornpipe in The Fairy Queen, printed in Ayres 


Sor the Theatre, 1697.) Apr. 1694, p. 101 
Tho’ you make no return to my passion. The Words by Mr. Southerne (from The 
Maid’s Last Prayer). Jan. 1693, p. 29 


We now, my Thyrsis, never find. ‘The Words fitted to the Notes’ by Motteux. 
The Tune is that to I lov'd fair Celia in Orph. Brit., Bk. II, 1702, &c. See 


above under COURTIVILLE. June 1693, p. 205 
When first I saw the bright Aurelia’s Eyes (from Dioclesian ; Orph. Brit., Bk. I, 
1698, &c.). Dec. 1693, p. 421 


II. INDEX OF THE ALLUSIONS TO OPERAS AND PLAYS (FOR WHICH 
PURCELL IS KNOWN TO HAVE WRITTEN SONGS AND MUSIC). 


Canterbury Guests, The. Oct.-Nov. 1694, p. 276. ‘I have only just room to tell 
you, that we have had a new Comedy by Mr. Ravanscroft, ‘tis call'’d, The 
Canterbury Jests (sic), or a Bargain broken. 

Cleomenes. Mar. 1692, p. 9. ‘We are to have’ ‘Mr. Dryden's Cleomenes very 
shortly’. See also Feb. 1692, p. 27. 

Apr. 1692, p. 25. ‘I was in hopes to have given you in this Letter an account 
of the Acting of Mr. Dryden’s Cleomenes; It was to have appear'd upon the 
Stage on Saturday last, but orders came from Her Majesty to hinder it being 
Acted.’ 

May 1692, p. 17. Acted ‘with great Applause’. An Epistolary Essay to 
Mr. Dryden on his Cleomenes (p. 17). Criticism of the play (pp. 18-21). 
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Don Quixote. Nov. 1693, p. 374. ‘We are to have this Winter a Play by 
[Mr. Durfey] call’d Don Quizxot.’ 

Don Quixot. May 1694, p. 184. Mr. Durfey’s Don Quixot, which is impatiently 
expected, is to be the next [play]. 

Don Quixote. June 1694, p. 170. ‘The first Part of Mr. Dusfy’s Don Quixote 
was so well received, that we have had a second Part of that Comical History 
acted lately, which doubtless must be thought as entertaining as the first ; 
since in this hot season it could bring such a numerous Audience.’ 

Double Dealer, The. Nov. 1693, p. 874. ‘I need not say anything of Mr. Con- 
greve's Double-Dealer, the only new Play since my last.’ 

Fairy Queen, The. Jan. 1692, p.7. A new Opera promised by Purcell. 

Mar. 1692, p.9. ‘ After Easter we are to have a New Opera.’ 

Apr. 1692, p. 25. The Opera will be hastened. 

May 1692, p. 26. ‘The Opera hath at last appear’d, and continues to be repre- 
sented daily ; it is call’d The Fairy Queen. The Drama is originally Shake- 
spears, the Music and Decorations are extraordinary. I have heard the Dances 
commended, and without doubt the whole is very entertaining.’ 

Apr. 1694, p. 101. A Song There's not a Swain set to a Hornpipe from The 
Fairy Queen. 

Fatal Marriage, The. Mar. 1694, p. 63. ‘ Mr. Southern’s new Play call’d The Fatal 
Marriage: or, The Innocent Adultery, has been so kindly receiv’d, that you are 
by this time no stranger to its merit. As the world has done it justice, and 
it is above my praise, I need not expatiate on that subject.’ 

Mar. 1694, p. 65. A Song in the Fatal Marriage, by Mr. Southerne. Set by 
Mr. Henry Purcell. ‘The danger is over.’ 

Female Vertuosos, The. May 1693, p. 168. ‘We have had since my last a new 
Comedy called, The Female Vertuosos, something in it was borrowed from 
Molieres Femmes Savanies; and as it hath Wit and Humour, it cannot but 
please in the perusal as in the representation.’ 

Gordian Knot unty'd, The. Jan. 1692, p. 52. Its author's name not given. 

Henry the Second. Oct. 1692, p. 24. Announced. 

Indian Emperour, The. Jan. 1692, p. 52. Revived and played many times. 

King Arthur. Jan. 1692, p. 7. ‘Plaid several times the last Month.’ 

Love Triumphant. Nov. 1698, p.374. A Play by Mr. Dryden expected. Jan.—Feb. 
1694, p. 26. ‘ Whatever Mr. Dryden writes spreads so soon every where, that 
I can tell you no news of his Love Triumphant, or Nature will prevail, since 
that Play has been printed long enough to have reach’d your hands before 
this, but that when you did read it, particularly the serious Scenes, you wisht 
that it might not be, as he intends it, his last.’ 

Ibid., p. 35. A Song set by Mr. John Eccles. In Love Tryumphant by Mr. Dryden. 
‘Young I am and yet unskill’d.’ 

Maid’s last Prayer, The. Jan. 1693, p. 28. ‘Mr. Southerne’s New Comedy, call’d, 
The Maid’s last Prayers, or Any rather than fail, was acted the 34 time this 
evening, and is to be acted again to morrow. It discovers much knowledge 
of the Town in its Author ; and its Wit and purity of Diction, are particularly 
commended. You have here two of the Songs in it’ (on pp. 27 and 29). 

Marriage-hater match’d, The. Feb. 1692, p. 26. A new Comedy by Mr. Durfey. 

Married Beau, The. May 1694, p. 134. A new Comedy ‘call’d The married 
Beau, or The curious Impertinent, by Mr. Crown, already acted many times’, 

Old Batchelor, The. Jan. 1693, p. 28. Mr. Congrere .. . hath written a Comedy, 
which will be acted in a little time, and is to be call’d, The Old Batchelar. 
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Feb. 1693, p. 61. ‘The success of Mr. Congreve's Old Batchelor has been so extra- 
ordinary, that I can tell you nothing new of that Comedy: [&c.]. Mr. Con- 
greve will in some time give us another Play; you may judge by this how 
acceptable it will be.’ 

Prophetess, The. Jan. 1692, p. 7. Composed by Purcell, joyns to the Delicacy 
and Beauty of the Italian way, the Graces and Gayety of the French. 

Songs from The Prophetess. 


‘Let us dance let us sing.’ Oct. 1692, p. 32 
* Since from my dear Astrea’s sight.’ Dec. 1693, p. 426 
‘When first I saw the bright Aurelia’s eyes.’ Dec. 1698, p. 421 


[See also AKEROyD, ‘Since from my dear Astrea’s sight."] 
Regulus. May 1692, p. 26. We are promised Mr. Crown’s Regulus. 

June 1692, p. 18. Regulus was acted last week. 

Aug. 1692, pp. 26 and 27. ‘The song “Ah me! to many deaths” is set by 
Mr. Purcell in the Italian way; had you heard it sung by Mrs. Ayliff you 
would have own'd that there is no pleasure like that which good Notes when 
so divinely sung, can create.’ (Printed with Music.) 

Apr. 1698, p. 181. ‘ Now in the Press.’ 

Richmond Heiress, The. Apr. 1693, p. 130. ‘Since my last we have had a Comedy 
by Mr. Durfey ; ‘tis call’d the Richmond Heiress, or a Woman once in the Right.’ 

Nov. 1698, p. 374. ‘Mr. Durfey’s Richmond Heiress has been Revis'd, and Acted 
several times, with Alterations and Amendments.’ 

Sir Anthony Love. Jan. 1692, p. 52. Written by Southern. 

[Timon of Athens. May 1693, p. 148. Some words by Motteux, set by Franck; 
afterwards set by Purcell in Timon of Athens. See Mr. Barclay Squire's 
Purcell’s Dramatic Music, I.M.S. Sammelbande, 1903-4.] 


Wives Excuse, The. Jan. 1692, pp. 51-2. A new Comedy by Southern, this last 
month. 


[Other Plays are entered in the Miscellaneous Index.] 


III. ODES, ETC., FOR. MUSIC BY VARIOUS COMPOSERS AND SONGS 
OF WHICH THE MUSIC IS NOT PRINTED IN ‘THE GENTLEMAN'S 
JOURNAL.’ 


Brow. Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1691. ‘This year Dr. John Blow, that famous 
Musician, composed the Music, and Mr. Durfey, whose skill in things of that 
Nature is well enough known, made the words.’ Jan. 1692, p. 7 

— Ode for New Year’s Day, 1693. ‘The happy, happy year is born,’ words by 
Mr. Tate. ‘It was set to Music by Dr. Blow and perform’d before Their 
Majesties on the first of this year 1698.’ ‘It may look somewhat odly to give 
the News of January in a letter of the Month of December before it’ [&c.]. 

Dec. 1692, p. 2 
Song, ‘Thus let departing Winter,’ from the above. Dec. 1692, p. 82 

— Ode for New Year's Day, 1694. ‘Sound, sound the Trumpet, choicest Gifts 
prepare.’ Words by the Authour [Motteux]. Words only. 

Jan.—Feb. 1694, p. 5 
Song, ‘ He leaves, he slights his precious Rest,’ from the above. 
Jan.—Feb. 1694, p. 29 

—— A Dialogue between Dives and Abraham, by Mr. D. Kenrick. [Begins] ‘ Hear 
me, dread Ab’ram! for you are my Sire.’ Words only. ‘The following 
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Bow (continued) :— 
Dialogue, which has been finely set to Music by Dr. Blow, shows us the 
misery of a bad man,’ &c. Aug.-Sept. 1694, p. 236 
Fincer. A Song for St. Cecilia's Day, By Mr. Theo. Parsons, Set to Musick by 
Mr. Finger. [Begins] ‘Cecilia, look, look down and see’. Nov. 1693, p. 377 
Kina. ‘My Friend Mr. Robert King being lately at the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Exeter's at Burleigh, I resolv'd to give him an Opportunity to exercise 
his happy Talent in Musical Composition, on the Subject of his Lordship’s 
Birth-day then at hand; so I sent him the following Verses’ [&c.]. [Begins] 
‘Once more ‘tis born the happy Day’. Oct. 1693, p. 346 
PURCELL. Ode for Q. Mary's Birthday, 1692. ‘An Anniversary Ode sung before 
Her Majesty the 29th of April: the Words by Sir Charles Sidley: Set by 
Mr. Henry Purcell.’ Words only. [Begins] ‘Loves Goddess sure was blind’. 
May 1692, p. 2 
— Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, 1692. An ‘Ode admirably set to Music by 
Mr. Henry Purcell, and perform'd twice with universal applause, particularly 
the second Stanza, which was sung with incredible Graces by Mr. Purcell 
himself (p. 18). Words [by Brady] only. [Begins] ‘Hail! Bright Cecilia’, 
Nov. 1692, p. 19 
A Song from this Ode, with new words beginning ‘ No Watch dear Celia’. 
Feb. 1693, p. 32 (i.e. 68) 
— Ode for Q. Mary’s Birthday, 1693. ‘You will, doubtless, be glad to find 
here Mr. Tate's Ode upon Her Majesty's Birth-day, which was the last of 
April, tho’ some printed Copies of it have been seen; ... It was admirably 
set to Music by Mr. Henry Purcell, and indeed nothing can be more easy and 
truly Lyrical.’ [Begins] 


‘Hark, hark —— 
The Muses and the Graces call 
To celebrate this Festival.’ 


(Purcell’s setting begins ‘ Celebrate this Festival.) Apr. 1693, p. 120 

A Song from this Ode ‘ Kindly treat Maria’s day’. Apr. 1693, p. 120 

— Ode for Dublin University, 1694. ‘I cannot return to Verse after this serious 

Prose better than with an Ode upon the 9» of January, 1694. The Anni- 

versary of the University of Dublin, being one hundred years since the 

Foundation by Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Tate who was desired to make it, has 

given Mr. Purcell an opportunity, by the easiness of the words, to set them to 
Music with his usual success.’ [Begins] ‘Great Parent, hail!’ 

Jan.—Feb, 1694, p. 25 

«~— A Song from the Ode for Q. Mary’s Birthday, 1694. Come Come ye sons of 


Art. Begins ‘ Strike the Viol ’. May 1694, p. 187 
A Song by Sir Ch. Sedley. ‘Phillis Knotting.’ Words only. [Begins] ‘Hears 
not my Phillis how the Birds’. Aug.-Sept. 1694, p. 288 


Staaains. An Ode upon His Majesty’s Birth-day, Set to Musick by Dr. Staggins; 
and Perform’d before Their Majesties, Nov. 4, 1693. The Words by N. Tate, 
Servant to Their Majesties. Words only. [Begins] ‘Sound a Call, the Tritons 
sing’. Nov. 1693, p. 359 

— An Ode upon his Majesty’s Birth-day, by N. Tate, Esq. Set to Musick by 
Dr. Staggins. Wordsonly. [Begins] ‘Spring, where are thy flowry Treasures’. 

Oct.-Nov. 1694, p. 269 
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IV. MISCELLANEOUS. 
(Allusions to the Music of the Ancients are omitted.) 


BaTTLeE (Rev. Dr.), Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, Author of a Sermon on the 
Lawfulness and Expediency of Church Music. Dec. 1693, p. 419 

Books ANNOUNCED. June 1693, p. 196. ‘A Music Book intituled Harmonia 
sacra, will shortly be printed, for Mr. Playford. I need not say anything 
more to recommend it to you, than that you will find in it many of Mr. Henry 
Purcell’s admirable Composures.’ 

— Nov. 1693, p. 379. ‘These Verses in Praise of Harmony, put me in mind of 
a Treatise of its Natural Grounds and Principles, which Dr. Holder, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, has lately given us. You that love to enquire into the 
Springs and Reasons of Things, will read with satisfaction what he says of 
Sounds in General ; Of Sound Harmonic, Of Consonancy and Dissonancy, Of 
Concords, Of Proportion, Of Discords and Degrees, Of Differences, and par- 
ticularly, of the Ancient Greek Musick.’ 

— Dec. 1693, p. 419. ‘Mr. John Lenton, one of the Gentlemen of their Majesties 
Music, has just now published an easy Introduction, in 8 method never before 
attempted by any, to arrive to the true knowledge of the Violin ; ‘tis call’d the 
Gentlemans Diversion or the Violin explained. These are Lessons in two 
Parts, composed purposely by several of the best Masters, for Violins, Flutes, 
Hautbois, &c. on Copper. Also Duo’s for Treble and Bass, and for two Trebles.’ 

— Dec. 1693, p.419. ‘The lawfulness and expediency of Church Music, has been 
lately asserted in a Sermon, Preached at St. Bride’s at the anniversary meeting 
[of] Gentlemen Lovers of Music, By Dr. Battle, Sub-Dean of their Majesties 
Chappel Royal, ’tis now Printed at the request of the Stewards.’ 

Brown (THomas). Lines, To his unknown Freind Mr. H. Purcel, upon his excellent 
Compositions in the Harmonia Sacra. [Begins] ‘Long did dark Ignorance our 
Isle o’respread’. June 1693, p. 196. (Printed in Book II of Harmonia Sacra.) 

Consorts, admirable, in Charles-street and York-buildings. See St. Cecilia’s Day. 

Jan. 1692, p. 8 

—— A Consort of Music [at which settings of Motteux’s words, printed in the 

Journal, by Franck, were performed] pleased the most nice and judicious 


Lovers of that Art. May 1693, p. 148 
DusuLin. The Anniversary of the Foundation of the University of Dublin: Ode 
by Tate and Purcell, Jan.-Feb. 1694, p. 25 


FINGER (GODFREY). Some flat Tunes of his for Trumpets, played at the 
St. Cecilia’s Day Feast, 1691 (Jan. 1692, p. 7); Steward for 1693 (Nov. 1692, 
p. 18). 

— Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, words by Mr. Theo. Parsons. Nov. 1693, p. 877 


HavuTsoys played at the St. Cecilia’s Day Feast. Jan. 1692, p. 7 
HOLpDER (Dr.) F.R.S, Author of a Treatise on the Natural Grounds and Principles 
of Harmony. Nov. 1693, p. 879 


LENTON (JoHN), Gentleman of their Majesties Music, Author of a Violin method, 
called The Gentleman's Diversion or the Violinexplained. Dec. 1698, p. 419 
LEwIs OF BapEN, Prince. Song by Purcell at Entertainment for him. 
Jan.-Feb. 1694, p. 88 
OPERAS abroad are plays where every word is sung; this is not rellished in 
England. Operas in Italy, especially Venice. Jan. 1692, pp. 7 and 8 
R 
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Puays. Banks, The Innocent Usurper, Apr. 1692, p.21; Nov. 1693, p.374: Crown, 
a comedy, Nov. 1693, p. 374: Higden, The Wary Widow, or Sir Noisy Parrot, 
Feb. 1693, p. 61: Mr. H., Pyrrhus, Nov. 1693, p. 374: [Otway], Caius Marius, 
Mar. 1692, p. 9: Powell, A very good Wife, Apr. 1693, p 180: Rivers or Shirley, 
The Traytor, Apr. 1692, p. 21: Settle, The Ambitious Slave, or The Generous 
Revenge, Mar. 1694, p. 63: Shadwell introduces The Innocent Impostors, by a 
Clergyman, Mar. 1692, p.9: Shakespeare, The Merry Wives of Windsor, Jan. 
1692, p. 56: Southern, a tragedy, Nov. 1693, p. 374: Tate, A Duke and no 
Duke, Jan. 1693, p. 28 (originally printed in 1685, with songs by Signior 
Baptist and by King: Williams, Have at all, or The Midnight Adventures, May, 
1694, p. 184. 

Porm. ‘On Music.’ [Begins] ‘Man justly tuneful Numbers.’ Apr. 1693, p. 107 

‘On Music in Devotion, by Mr. T.’ [begins] ‘Lost from ourselves in heav’nly 
Prayer *. May 1694, p. 114 

PuRCELL (HENRY). June 1693, p. 196. His admirable Composures, ‘As they 
charm all men, they are universally extoll’d, and ev'n those who know him 
no otherwise than by his Notes, are fond of expressing their Sense of his 
Merit. Mr. Tho. Brown is one of those, as you will find by these Lines,’ &c. 

ScotcH Sonas by Akeroyd (Jan. 1692, p. 62) and King (Feb. 1692, p. 29). The 
tune the more valuable part of English-Scotch Songs, ‘it being improper to 
expect a refin'd Thought and Expression in a plain light Humour.’ (Jan. 
1692, p. 56.) , 

SHOWERS ( = John Shore), ‘ hath taught [the Trumpet] of late years to play with 
all the softness imaginable.’ Jan. 1692, p. 7 

St. Cecri1a’s Day Feast held on Nov. 22, or the following day if that be Sunday, 
as in 1691: at Stationers’ Hall: an Entertainment preceded by a performance 
of music by the best voices and hands: in 1691, music by Blow, words by 
Durfey: 6 stewards chosen for ensuing year: Hautbois and Trumpets play 
while the Company is at Table (Jan. 1692, pp. 6 and 7). 

(See Odes for Music: BLow; FINGER; PURCELL.) 

—— Stewards, 6 chosen annually; 4 being Persons of Quality or Note; 2 being 
Gentlemen of the King’s Music or some of the chief Masters in Town. 

Jan. 1692, p. 7 

Names of Stewards for 1691. The Honourable James Saunderson, Esq.; Sir 
Francis Head, Baronet; Sir Thomas Samwel, Baronet; Charles Blunt, Esq. ; 
Mr. John Goodwin, and Mr. Robert Carr. Jan. 1692, p. 7 
Names of Stewards for 1692. Sir Thomas Travel, Bar.; Josias Ent, Esq. ; 
Sir Charles Carteret, Bar.; John Jeffrys, Esq.; Henry Hazard, Esq.; and 
Mr. Barkhurst. Jan, 1692, p. 7 
Names of Stewards for 1693. The Right Honourable Lord Kennedy ; .. . Norton, 
Esq. ; Sir John Woodhouse, Baronet; Phillip Wheak, Esquire; Mr. Godfrey 
Finger ; and Mr. Bingham. Nov. 1692, p. 18 

TRUMPETS, played at St. Cecilia's Day Feast; taught by Mr. Showers to play 
softly ; played some Flat Tunes by Finger, which was formerly thought im- 


possible on an Instrument designed for a Sharp Key. Jan. 1692, p. 7 
WesLeEy. ‘An Ode on St. Cecilia and Music in Devotion by Mr. Wesley.’* Words 
only: [begins] ‘Begin, begin the noble Song’. Apr. 1694, p. 67 


1 Afterwards set to music by S. Wesley, the author’s grandson ; and also apparently 
by W. Norris of Lincoln (Bodleian). His Poem, The Life of Christ, announced May, 1698, 
p. 166: Verses on his Poem, July, 1698, p. 238. 











LISTS OF THE KING'S MUSICIANS, FROM THE 
AUDIT OFFICE DECLARED ACCOUNTS 


(Continued.) 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 388. No. 45. 


Declaration of the account of the Right Honorable John Lord Stanhope, 
treasurer of the king’s Majesty’s Chamber from [29 September 1607 to 
29 September 1608]. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—Benedict Browne, Sergeaunt, Francis Bourne, John Smith, 
Robte Benson, Henry Martin, John Jewkes, John Releigh, Anthonie 
Denham, Griffin Martyn, Robert Wroth, Nichas Warde, Robert Dromond, 
Nichas Weddall, John Ramsey, Robte Ramsey, and Randoll Lloid at 
16d. a day. 

Thomas Undrell at 8d. a day. 

Drun-player to the Prince :—William Peirson £20 a year. 

Trumpeters to the Prince. John Smith £20 a year, Adam Smithman £20 
a year, Josias Broome £25 for 14 years. 

Violins :—Josepho Lupo, Thomas Lupo the elder, William Warren, 
Thomas Lupo the younger, Anthony Comy, and Roland Rubbidge at 20d. 
a day and apparel £16. 2s, 6d. a year. 

Cesar Galliardello at £30 a year with apparel d°. 

Alphonso Ferrabosco at £50 a year. 

Pietro Lupo at 20d. a day & £16. 2s. 6d. a year for his livery due to him 
for half a year. 

Alexander Chesam, in the place of Pietro Lupo deceased £23. 5s. 5d. for 
the like wages due to him for half a year. (By letters patent 9 July, 
6. Jas I.) 

Jeremy Hearne, in the place of Richard Woodward deceased. (By 
letters patent 21 May, 6. Jas. I.) 

Daniell Farrannt. (By letters patent 23. Nov: 5. Jas. I.) 

Flutes :—Nicholas Lanier 20d. a day; for his boardwages £7. 11s. 8d. 
& £18. 6s. 8d. for his livery. 

James Harden and Innocent Lanier at 20d. a day and apparel. 

Sagbuttes:—John Lanier, John Snowsman and Henry Porter at 16d. 
a day ; 4d. a day for their boarding and 161i. 2s. 6d. for their apparel. 

Clement Lanier at 2s. a day and apparel. 

Lutes :—Mathathias Mason, Robert Hales at 40fi a year. 

R2 
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Philip Rosseter at £20 a year and apparel ; Robert Johnson at 20d. a day 
and livery. 

Queen’s musician :—John Maria Lugario, an Italian, one of the grooms 
of the Queen’s Privy Chamber at £100 a year in regard of the special 
quality and skill he hath in music, granted to him by warrant under the 
Signet. 

Makers, repairers and tuners:—Andrea Bassano and Robert Henlake at 
£30 a year. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 389. No. 46. 


Declaration of the account of the Right Honorable John Lord Stanhope, 
Treasurer of the king’s Majesty’s Chamber from Michaelmas 6 James I 
[1608] to Michaelmas following. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—Benedicte Browne, sergeannte, John Smith, Roberte Ben- 
son, Henry Martyn, John Jeukes, John Relie, Anthony Denham, Griffith 
Martyn, Roberte Wrothe, Nichas Warde, Niclias Weddall, John Ramsey, 
Robert Ramsey, and Randolphe Fludd, at 16d. a day. 

Frauncys Boorne, trumpeter for his wages, at 16d. a day, due to him for 
one quarter of a year and 78 days begun at Michaelmas 1608 and ended 
the 18th of March next following on which day he departed this life. 

Humphrey Lloyde, trumpeter, in the room of Frauncys Boorne deceased 
at 16d. a day. (By warrant under the signet 8 June, 7. James I.) 

Thomas Undrell, trumpeter, wages due for half a year at 8d. a day. 

Richard Petocke, trumpeter, in the room of Thomas Undrell, wages due 
for half a year at 8d. aday. (By warrant, 8. June, 7. James I.) 

Robert Dromond, trumpeter for his wages at 16d. a day due to him for 
one quarter of a year and 61 days begun at Michaelmas 6 James I and 
ended 24. February next following, on which day he died. 

Thomas Undrell, trumpeter, in the room of Robert Dromonde deceased, 
for wages due to him (at 16d. a day) for half a year ended Michaelmas 
7 James I. (by warrant, 8. June, 7 James I.) 

Drum-player to the Prince :—Witliam Peirson at £20 a year. 

Trumpeters to the Prince:—John Smithe, Adam Smythman, Josias 
Broome at £20 a year. 

Violins:—Josepho Lupo, Thomas Lupo the elder, William Warren, 
Thomas Lupo the younger, Anthonie Comie, Rowlande Rubbishe, Jeromie 
Hearne, and Alexander Chesam, at 20d. a day and apparel. 

Cesar Galliardello at £30 a year and apparel. 

Alphonso Ferabosco at £50 a year. 

Daniell Farraunte at £46 a year. 

Flutes :—Nicholas Laneer at 20d. a day for his wages £7. 11s. 8d. for his 
boardwages and £138. 6s. 8d. for his livery. 

James Harden and Innocent Lanyer at 20d. a day and apparel. 
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Sagbuttes:—John Lanyer, John Snowesman and Henry Porter at 16d. 
a day, with boardwages & apparel. 

Clemente Lanyer at 2s. a day and apparel. 

Lutes :—Mathathias Mason and Robert Hales at £40 a year. 

Philip Rosseter at £20 a year and apparel. 

Robert Johnson, at 20d. a day and livery. 

Queen’s Musician:—John Maria Lugario an Italian musician at £100 
(as in Bundle 388, No. 45). 

Makers, repairers and tuners:—Andrea Bassano and Robert Henlake, 
‘makers, repairers and tuners of his Mat? wynde Instrumentf’ at £30 
a year. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 889. No. 47. 


Declaration of the account of the Right Honorable John Lord Stanhope 
of Harrington, treasurer of the king’s Majesty’s chamber from Michael- 
mas 7 James I [1609] to Michaelmas following. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—Benedict Browne, John Smith, Robert Benson, Henry 
Martin, John Jewkes, John Releighe, Anthony Denham, Griffin Martin, 
Robert Wroth, Nicholas Warde, John Ramsey, Robert Ramsey, Randall 
Floyde, Thomas Underhill, and Humfrey Floyde, at 16d. a day. 

Nicholas Woodall, trumpeter, for 41 days ending 9 Nov: 1609 on 
which day he died, his successor being Richard Pettock. (By warrant, 
19. Nov: 1609.) 

Samuell Smyth at 8d. a day in the room of the foresaid Richard Pettock. 
(By warrant 19 November 1609.) _ 

Drum-player to the Prince :—William Peirson at £20 a year. 

Trumpeters to the Prince:—John Smyth, Adam Smithman, and Josias 
Broome at £20 a year. 

Violins :—Josepho Lupo, Thomas Lupo senior, William Warren, Thomas 
Lupo junior, Anthony Comy, Rowland Rubbish, Jeremy Hearne, and 
Alexander Chelsam, at 20d. a day and liveries and apparel. 

Cesar Galliardello at £80 a year and apparel. 

Alphonso Pherabosco at £50 a year. 

Daniell Farraunte at £46 a year. 

Flutes :—Nicholas Lanier at 20d. a day and boardwages and livery. 

James Harden and Innocent Lanier at 20d. a day and liveries. 

Sagbuttes:—John Lanier, John Snowsman, and Henry Porter at 20d. 
a day and liveries. 

Clement Lanier at 2s. a day and livery. 

Lutes:—Mathathias Mason and Robert Hales at £40 a year. Mason 
ending at Christmas. 

Philip Rosseter at £20 a year and livery. 

Robert Johnson at 20d. a day and livery. 
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Simon Merson in the place of Mathathias Mason deceased, at 4O0li. 
a year. (By warrant 6 April 1610.) 

Queen’s Musician:—John Maria Lugario (as in roll 888, No. 45). , 

Makers, repairers and tuners :—Andrea Bassano and Robert Henlake at 
£30 a year. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 389. No. 48. 


Declaration of the account of the Right Honorable John Lord Stan- 
hope of Harrington, treasurer of the king’s Majesty’s Chamber, from 
Michaelmas 8 James I [1610] to Michaelmas following. , 

Payments :— 

Trumpeters :—Benedicte Browne, John Smythe, Robert Benson, Henry 
Martyn, John Jewkes, John Releighe, Anthonie Denham, Gryffith Martyn, 
Robert Wrothe, Nicholas Warde, John Ramsey, Robert Ramsey, Randoll 
Fludd, Thomas Undrell, Humphrey Floyd, Richard Pettocke at 16d. 
a day. 

Samuell Smythe at 8d. a day. 

Drumplayer to the Prince :—William Pereson at £20 a year, due to him 
for one quarter, ending Christmas 1610, being henceforth to be paid by 
the officers to the prince. 

Trumpeters to the Prince:—John Smythe, Adam Smythman, and Josias 
Broome at £20 a year, due for one quarter ending Christmas 1610. 

Violins :—Josepho Lupo, Thomas Lupo the elder, William Warren, 
Thomas Lupo the younger, Anthonye Comye, Rowlande Rubbidge, Jeremy 
Herne, and Alexander Chelsam, at 20d. a day and livery and apparel. 

Cesar Galliardello at £30 a year and apparel. 

Alphonso Ferabosco at £50 a year. 

Danyell Farrante at £46 a year. 

Flutes:—Nicholas Laneer at 20d. a day, boardwages and livery. 

James Harden and Innocent Laneer at 20d. a day and livery. 

Sagbuttes:—John Laneer, John Snowsman, and Henry Porter at 20d. 
a day and liveries. 

Clement Laneer at 2s. a day and livery. 

Lutes :—Robert Hales and Symon Merson at 40li. a year. 

Philip Rosseter at £20 a year and livery. 

Robert Johnson at 20d. a day and livery. 

Queen’s Musician:—John Maria Lugario £100 a year (as in roll 388, 
No. 45). 

Maker, repairer and tuner :— Andrea Bassano at £60 a year. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 389. No. 49. 


Declaration of the account of the Right Honorable John Lord Stan- 
hop of Harrington, treasurer of the king’s Majesty’s Chamber from 
Michaelmas 9 James I [1611] to Michaelmas following. 
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Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—Benedicte Browne, John Smith, Robert Benson, Henry 
Martin, John Fewkes, John Releigh, Anthony Denham, Griffin Martin, 
Robert Wroth, Nicholas Warde, John Ramsey, Robert Ramsey, Randoll 
Floid, Thomas Undrill, Humfrey Floied, and Richard Pettock at 16d. 
a day. 

Samuell Smythe at 8d. a day. 

Violins :—Joseph Lupo, Thomas Lupo the elder, Thomas Lupo the 
younger, Anthony Comy, Rowland Rubish, Jeromye Hearne, and Alex- 
ander Chessam at 20d. a day. 

William Warren at 20d. a day for quarter ending Christmas, Horatio 
Lupo succeeding the said William Warren, deceased. Thomas Warren, 
in the place of Robert Woodward at 20d. a day (by letters patent 3. April 
1612). 

Cesar Gallyardello at £30 a year. 

Alphonso Ferroboscoe at £50 a year. 

Daniell Farraunt at £46 a year. 

Flutes :—Nicholas Lanier at 20d. a day. 

James Harden and Innocent Lanier at 20d. a day. 

Sagbuttes:—John Lanyer, John Snowsman, Henry Porter at 164 
a day. 

Clement Lanier at 2s. a day. 

Intes :—Robert Hales, Symon Merson at £40 a year. 

Philip Rosseter at £20 a year. 

Robert Johnson at 20d. a day. 

Queen's Musician :—John Maria Lugario at £100 a year. 

Lutes:—John Dowland in the place of Richard Pyke at 20d. a day 
(by letters under the signet 28 Oct. 1612). 

Maker, repairer and tuner :—Andrea Bassano at £60 a year. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 389. No. 50. 

Declaration of the Account of the Right Honorable John Lord Stanhope 
of Harrington, treasurer of the king’s Majesty’s Chamber from Michaelmas 
10 James I [1612] to Michaelmas following. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters:—John Smythe, Robert Benson, Henry Martyn, Robert 
Wrothe, Nicholas Warde, John Ramsey, Robert Ramsey, Randoll Lloyde, 
Thomas Undrell, Humphrey Lloyde, Richarde Pettocke, John Jukes, 
John Relighe, Anthonie Denham, Gryffin Martin at 16d. a day. 

Benedict Brown, at 16d. a day for three quarters of a year and 64 days 
ending 27 August 1613. 

Samuel Smythe, at 8d. a day. 

Violins :—Josepho Lupo, Thomas Lupo the elder, Thomas Lupo the 
younger, Anthonye Comye, Rowland Rubbidge, Jeremye Hearne, Alexander 
Chessham, Thomas Warren, and Horatio Lupo at 20d. a day. 
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Cesar Galliardello at £30 a year. 

Alphonso Feraboscoe at £50 a year. 

Danyell Ferrannte at £46 a year. 

Flutes :—James Harden and Innocent Laneer at 20d. a day. 
Sagbuttes:—John Laneer, John Snowsman, Henry Porter at 16d. a day. 
Clemente Laneer at 2s. a day. 

Inutes :—Robert Hales, Symon Merson at £40 a year. 
Robert Johnson, and John Dowlande at 20d. a day. 

Philip Rosseter at £20 a year. 

Queen’s Musician :—John Maria Lugario at £100 a year. 
Maker, repairer § tuner :—Andrea Bassano at £60 a year. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 390. No. 5l. 


Declaration of the Account of the Right Honorable John Lord Stanhope 
of Harrington, treasurer of the King’s Majesty’s Chamber from Michaelmas 
11 James I [16138] to Michaelmas following. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters:—Henry Martin, John Smithe, Robert Benson, John 
Jewkes, John Realy, Anthony Denham, Robert Wroth, Nicholas Warde, 
John Ramsey, Robert Ramsey, Randolph Floid, Griffith Martin, Thomas 
Undrill, Humphrey Floid, and Richard Pettock at 16d. a day. 

To Samuel Smith in the place of Henry Martin the Sergeant at 16d. 
a day (by warrant dated at Royston 18 December 1613), Robert Wescott 
being his successor at 8d. a day. 

Violins:—Joseph Lupo, Thomas Lupo the elder, Thomas Lupo the 
younger, Anthony Comye, Rowland Rubbish, Jeremy Hearne, Alexander 
Chesham, Thomas Warren, and Horatio Lupo at 20d. a day. 

Cesar Galliardello at £30 a year. 

Alphonso Ferrabosco at £50 a year. 

Daniell Farrant at £46 a year. 

Flutes :—James Harden and Innocent Lanier at 20d. a day. 

Sagbuttes:—John Lanier, John Snowsman, and Henry Porter at 164 
a day. 

Clement Lanier at 2s. a day. 

Lutes :—Robert Hales & Simon Merson at £40 a year. 

Philip Rosseter at £20 a year. Robert Johnson & John Dowland at 
20d. a day. 

Queen’s Musician :—John Maria Lugario at £100 a year. 

Maker, repairer and tuner :—Andrea Bassano. 























NOTES AND QUERIES 


NOTES 


Peter Philips. The date of the death of Peter Philips has hitherto eluded 
research. According to an entry in the notebook of Dr. John Southcote 
(published by the Catholic Record Society, vol. i, p. 118), it took place at 
Brussels in 1628. If this is correct, the publications which appeared under 
his name in 1630 and 1633 must have been posthumous, though there is 
nothing to show this on their title-pages. W. B. S. 


Catherine Hayes. While searching in The Freeman's Journal for 1840 
I came upon details of an interesting event—the first public appearance of — 
Catherine Hayes. It took place at Mrs. Joseph Elliott’s Annual Concert 
in the Rotunda, Dublin, on May 138, 1840. Mrs. Wood (née Paton), who 
was then fulfilling an operatic engagement with her husband at the 
Theatre Royal, gave her services. The programme was in two parts. 
I note in the first part :-— 

Quartett, ‘Lo the Early Beam of Morning’ (Balfe), by Miss Hayes (pupil 
of Signor Sapio), Mrs. J. Elliott, Joseph Robinson and Sig. Sapio. 

[Robinson subsequently played a prominent part in the musical life of 
Dublin for between thirty and forty years, becoming very popular as 
a concert organizer. | 

Duetto, ‘ Si la Vita’ (Semiramide), by Miss Hayes and Signor Sapio. 

In the second part of the concert were performed :— 

Quintetto, ‘Sento oh Dio’ (from the Cost fan Tutte of Mozart), in which 
Miss Hayes sang. 

Ballad, ‘John Anderson my Jo,’ by Miss Hayes. 

She also took part in the Grand Finale to the first Act of Il Don 
Giovanni, which concluded the programme. W. J. Lawrence, 


James Paisible (ii. 57). I send a few additional notes on this musician. 
To the list of his printed compositions may be added ‘A new Theatre Tune 
by Mr. Peasable’ in Thomas Greeting’s The Pleasant Companion, or New 
Lessons and Instructions for the Flagelet, 1682. 

There is an allusion to him in a letter printed by Nagel in his article, 
‘Das Leben Christoph Graupner’s,’ contributed to the International 
Musical Society's Sammelbinde, 1908-9, p. 585: ‘Je croirois done que 
Paisible s’acquitteroit de la Commission dont il s’est chargé, Si je ne le 
connoissois pas de longue main, de sorte que je crains qu'il n’ait oublié 
le lendemain ce qu’il a promis la veille, car c’est en quoy que consiste Son 
veritable Caractere.’ 


I am not altogether satisfied that Grove is accurate in saying that 
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Paisible was head of the King’s Band of Music in 1714-19. John Eccles, 
according to the same authority, was ‘ master of the King’s Band of Music 
from 1704 till his death in 1785’ [see Grove: Eccles John and Greene 
Maurice]. It is difficult to obtain precise information about this period. 
‘The Declared Accounts’ of the Comptroller of the Household, 1713-14 
and 1714-15 (P. O., Nos. 566 and 567), contain no details of payments to 
the King’s Band, but show only a lump'sum to ‘John Eccles, Esq., Master 
of H. M. Music in Ordinary’, and twenty-four musicians. It is evident, 
however, from Paisible’s will, which is here printed, that he had enjoyed 
a salary of £100 a year as ‘servant’ to Queen Anne and George I. 


Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
Marlborough 124 


In the Name of God Amen. I James Paisible of the parish of St Martins 
in the Fields in liberty of Westminster in the County of Middlesex Musi- 
tioner finding myself very sick and weake in Body but of perfect mind and 
Memory thanks be to God Therefore But calling unto mind the mortallity 
of my Body and knowing that it is appointed for all men once to die do 
make and ordaine This to be my last Will and Testament and principally 
and First of all I Give and Recommend my soul into the Hands of Almighty 
God that gave it hopeing the remission of all my Sinns through the Merrits 
and Mediation of my only Redeemer and Saviour Jesus Christ As for my 
Body I committ it to the Earth to be buried in a Christian like and decent 
manner at the discretion of my Executors hereafter named not doubting in 
the least but at the Generall Resurrection I shall receive the same againe 
by the mighty power of God And as concerning such Worldly Estate 
wherewith it has pleased God to bless me in this life I give devise and 
dispose of the same in manner and form following And first of all My Will 
is that all my debts which I may have contracted and are yet unpaid be 
payd and satisfyed Item I pray and desire Mt Peter Brassan my very good 
friend and also my very good Friend Peter La Tour to be the Executors 
of this my Last Will and Testament and I do hereby Impower them both 
to Aske demand and Receive of all and singular the Person or Persons 
whatsoever all such Debts as are due to me from the late Queen Anne and 
from his present Majesty king George as one of their said Majesties Servant 
being for Sallaries at the Rate of One hundred Pounds a Year of Lawfull 
Money of Great Brittain and to pay all my Lawfull debts as farr as the 
Money they shall Receive will Admitt and if my said Executors should 
not Receive money enough out of my said Sallaries I doe hereby impower 
them to Receive of Mt John Gairaud Citizen of the City of Paris in France 
and of Mr Francis Dieupart whom are by me appointed to take a perticular 
Care of the effects I have in the said Kingdom of France and whom I desire 
to send and Remitt such Sume or Sumes as shall be thought necessary by 
my said Executors to pay and discharge all my Just debts contracted in 
England And I disavow and Annull all and Singular other Wills or Testa- 
ments heretofore made or Willed by me and I Ratifie and Confirme this to 
be my last Will and Testament and no other. In Witness whereof I have 
hereunto sett my hand and Seal This seventeenth day of January 1722 
Item I give and Bequeath unto James Paisible now in London the sume 
of Fifty pounds of British Money ./. James Paisible ./. Signed Sealed pub- 
lished declared and Pronounced as the said James Paisible Last Will and 
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Testament in the presence of us Peter Vignier The Marke of John Russell 
James Brissac. 

Peter Vignier of St Martins in the Fields, co Middlesex, gent. attests the 
authentecity of the will above written 14th May 1722 and states that the 
testator lived for about seven months after making the said will. 

John Russell of St Ann’s Westminster musician, on the same day, 
made similar attestation and likewise James de Brissac of St Martin in the 
Fields co Middlesex, Notary Public on the 12th April 1722. 


Proved :—5. June 1722 by Peter Bressan, one of the Executors: Peter 
La Tour, the other executor renouncing. 


Ex Lisris. 


Bill of Expenses for the Dublin Castle Ode on the occasion of Queen Anne’s 
Birthday, February 6,1712. There is preserved in the Museum of the Public 
Record Office, Dublin, the following bill of expenses for above, presented 
by Johann Sigismund Cousser, Master of the State Music and Master of 
the Choristers of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin (1710-27) :— 

£ 
For Mr. Swords five Boys . 1 
To John Ji won z 4 
To Frank . 
To Pierce . A 
To Mr. Stevens, j junr. . 
To Mr. John Adams . 
To Mr. Webster . ‘ 
To Mr. Crackenthorpe 
To Mr. Marsden . < 
To Mr. Delamain 
To Mr. Murphy 
To Mr. Arnold, for two Tunings ye Harpsicord . 


Ce G2 D2 > G2  & 
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Remains for my Composition and Mest* Celotti’s performance for each 
2 pounds 18 shill. 10 pence.—Joun Siaism. Cousser. 


W. H. Grattan Froop. 


Captain Henry Cooke (ii. 61). I have come upon another trace of Cooke. 
He seems to have gone to the wars even earlier than I thought. In the 
muster-roll of the Earl of Northumberland’s army of 1640 taken ‘after 
the armies Retreat from Newcastle into Yorkshire’, in the regiment 
commanded by Colonel George Goring, appears, as a lieutenant, ‘Henry 
Cooke.’ The regiment was a Foot Regiment apparently, not Cavalry. 


: J. C. Brrnae. 
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ANSWERS 


‘Tu lo sai’ by A. Scarlatti (ii. 184). This is the last movement of one of 
Scarlatti’s Chamber Cantatas, beginning ‘Come potesti’. The Cantata is 
preserved among the Christ Church (Oxford) MSS., to which Crotch had 
access, and where he probably copied it. 

In the Ch. Ch. MS. the movement ‘Tu lo sai’ is simply headed ‘ Aria’ ; 
Crotch for some reason marks it ‘alla Neapolitana’. He may perhaps 
refer to its minuet rhythm :— 
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Tu lo sai quanto —it’a - -mai &ec. 





























Su ve - ni- te, su mo - ve- te al-le danze il vostro pid, &c. 


Minuet movements in this rhythm are common in Scarlatti’s operas 
and instrumental works, and it seems that the minuet was danced as 
a quick dance on the Neapolitan stage. Epwarp J. Dent. 


Culliford, Rolfe and Barrow (ii. 183). These publishers were at 112 Cheap- 
side before Rolfe. It was a very short-lived firm, and probably did not 
begin business before 1795 or 1796. They published a few pieces of sheet 
music, including a set of Sonatas by George Surr. In 1798, William Rolfe 
had the entire business. 

I hope at some time to bring out a new edition of British Music 
Publishers, in which much additional matter will appear. Frank Kuipson. 


Over the water to Charlie : Lantrum’s Curse (ii. 181). This old Irish Air 
dates from the early years of the eighteenth century, and was known in 
1710 as ‘Seaghan buidh’; that is, John the Yellow, or Orange John, 
meaning the typical follower of William, Prince of Orange. The name 
‘Seaghan buidh ’ (pronounced ‘ Shawn bwee’) got Anglicized as ‘Shanbuy ’, 
and subsequently corrupted to ‘Shamboy’, and ‘Shambuie’. About the 
year 1730 it was adapted to a song—lIrish of course—‘ Leig dham cois’ 
(pronounced ‘Leggum cush’), that is, ‘Let go my foot,’ and the Irish 
name was corrupted as ‘Legrum cush’, ‘Legrum cus’, and ‘ Leiger ’m 
choss’. No doubt ‘Lantrum’s Curse’ is an Anglicized corruption of 
‘Leig dham cois’, and it is of interest to find it printed by Johnson as 
early as 1744. Kane O’Hara used it in Midas in 1760, to the song of 
‘We'll kick the whole country before us’. Aird prints it as an Irish jig, 
as it certainly is, and names it ‘ Ligum cus’, W. H. Grattan Foon. 


QUERY 


Thomas Moore’s Compositions. Is there anywhere to be found a complete 
list of the original musical compositions by Thomas Moore? I do not 
mean his Irish melodies or other adaptations. Wits 
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Accent marks, in Greek Church music, 
explanation of, 94. 

Achmet, Mrs., accompanied by _ T. 
Giordani on violin, 106 

Akeroyd, Samuel, songs by, in Gentleman’s 
Journal, 1692-4, 226; Scotch songs by, 
234 


Aldrich, Dean, his adaptations from 
Stradella, 60; his musical MSS. in 
Christ Church, 128, 171. 

Alla Breve barring, in chants, examples of, 
187, 188, 140. 

Allen, Dr. H. P., his system of speech- 
accent in English chanting, 126. 

Amaravati, illustration of bass guitar on 
carved slab from in British Museum, 81. 

Amner, John, single anthem by, 111. 

Anacreontic Society, a glee-club of eigh- 
teenth century, 35. 

Anatolius, extract from the Anastasima of, 
165, 166. 

Anglican Service, change in style of, 124. 

Anglo-Saxon artists, miniature painting 
by, 20, 28; Carolingian school of art 
inspired by, 21; drawing of primitive 
organ by in Harleian MS. of Utrecht 
Psalter, 24. 

Angus, John, an early Scottish composer, 
48; a brother of the Abbey of Dun- 
fermline, ib. 

Answers.—Mrs. Arne and her sisters, 59 ; 
Gladwin: The Medley, 122; O Lord, the 
Maker of all things, 128; Date of John 
Field’s début, 124; Mrs. Arne and her 
sisters : Miss Polly Young, 182 ; Date of 
John Field’s début, 188 ; ‘Tu lo sai’ by 
A. Scarlatti, 248; Culliford, Rolfe, and 
Barrow, 244 ; Over the water to Charlie : 
Lantrum’s Curse, ib. 

Anthems, written by some of the Children 
of the Chapel Royal, 64; Captain 
Cooke's, 66, 69, 70 ; list of those sung in 
Chapel Royal of Charles I, 109-18. 

Anthologium, select hymns for chief 
— in Byzantine churches, 82, 83, 

n. 


Antikenoma, a slur in Greek Church 
music, 94, 

Apollo Society, musical society of eigh- 
teenth century, 36; music by Festing 
dedicated to, ib. ; composed of wealthy 
amateurs, ib. ; question of identity of 
with ‘Temple of Apollo’, ib. 

Apostrophus, a time mark in Greek 
Church music, 94; double, marks a 
long or accented note, 156; example of 
use of, 169, 





Arabo-Persian school of music, Byzantine 
music influenced by, 89. 

Aristides, his seven ‘ differences’ of feet in 
Greek poetry, 202; musical illustration 
of his fifth ‘ difference’, 204. 

ARISTOXENIAN THEORY OF THE RHYTHMICAL 
Foot, Tux, 200-7 : Greeks attached great 
importance to rhythm of vocal music, 
200; problem solved by Bellermann’s 
publication of anonymous musical trea- 
tise, ib. ; musical value of the short 
syllable, 201; signs for time values 
little used, ib.; simple and compound 
feet, 202,204 ; the complete rhythm the 
most important section of, 202; the 
seven ‘differences’ of feet, 202, 208-5 ; 
irrational time in, 208, 204; musical 
example of Aristides’ fifth difference, 
204; illustration of use of semantic 
trochee, 205; modern examples of 
rhythmical theory, 206, 207. 

Arkwright, G. E. P., Note on O Lord, the 
Maker of all things, 1238. 

Armes, Professor, attributed certain 
anthems to Captain Cooke, 71. 

Arne, Dr. Thomas A., song of used for 
ballad-opera, 2n. ; Dr. Burneyapupil of, 
84; title and characters of his opera 
Eliza, 59; produced in Dublin in 1755, 
ib. ; parody on Gray’s Elegy, 60; com- 
plete copy of his will, 119-21; his will 
witnessed by Mrs. Barthelemon, 182. 

Arne, Mrs., takes character of Britannia 
in opera Eliza, 59; her will not to be 
found, 119; her niece Miss Polly 
Young, 182; probable place of her 
death, 188. 

Arnold, Dr. Samuel, composer of music 
for Bickerstaffe’s Maid of the Mill, 101; 
his music to Colman’s Battle of Hexham 
supplemented by new airs by T. Gior- 
dani, 106; method of scoring chants, 
141, 

Arsis and thesis, the two parts of the 
rhythmical foot in Greek poetry, *201, 
202, 208, 205, 206. 

Ashmole, Elias, his Order of the Garter quoted, 
69. 


Attwood, Thomas, question of change in 
style of Anglican Service due to, 124, 
Augusta, wife of Frederick Prince of 

Wales, 40. 
Augustine, St., founded Canterbury school 
of miniature painting, 23. 
Aulos, compared to the chorus, 26. 
Aureum, Psalterium, miniatures in, 25. 
Avison, Charles, letter of, 145. 
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Bach, Johann §&., strengthened boys’ sing- 
ing parts by use of cornet, 62; an ex- 
ponent of the arioso style, 188; church- 
cantata of his time an expansion of 
Italian chamber-cantata, ib. ; Scarlatti’s 
treatment of strings may have served as 
model for, 195; use of tetrapody by, 204. 

Bagpipe, primitive, description of, 26. 

Baker, D. E., his Biographia Dramatica, 1; 
many operas named in never printed, ib. 

Balasius, writer of Greek Church music, 88. 

Balfe, Michael W., born in Dublin, 107n. 

Ballad opera, Note on Mr. Barclay Squire’s 
catalogue of tunes, 121; music for cut 
on wood blocks, 121; or rudely engraved 
on copper plates, ib.; more than one 
—_ sometimes given to same tune, 

Batiap-Operas, AN InpDEX OF TUNES IN THE, 
1-17: how brought into fashion, 1; no 
complete list of eighteenth-century 
ballad-operas ever made, ib. ; no clue to 
origin of larger part of popular tunes in, 
2; voice parts of airs alone generally 
given, ib.; after 1740 their success too 
small for publishers to print them, ib. 

Banister, John, Musician in Ordinary for 
the Private Music, 59. 

Banister, the younger, gave concerts with 
R. King in 1697, 59. 

Baptist, Signor, songs by in Gentleman’s 
Journal, 1692-8, 226. 

Barberiniana Library, Rome, codex on the 
rhythmical foot in, 200. 

Barbiton, ancient instrument of lute 
family, 29. 

Bareia, an accent mark in Greek Church 
music, 94, 

Barnard, Rev. John, his projected volume 
of Church music, 108 ; quoted for evi- 
dence as to composer of 0 Lord, the Maker 
of all things, 128. 

Barry, Spranger, manager of Theatre 
Royal, Crow Street, Dublin, 99; intro- 
duces Italian burlettas with moderate 
success, ib.; produces Bickerstaffe’s 
Maid of the Mil with old airs fitted to 
songs, 101; his version of Lloyd’s 
Capricious Lovers, 102 ; ruined by excessive 
competition, ib. 

Bates, Thomas, player on viol in Chapel 
Royal, 63. 

Batten, Adrian, single anthems by, 113; 
‘Christ Church tune’ ascribed to, 127 ; 
his first tone, 187. 

Beethoven, Ludwig van, imitated by 
Weber, 147; use of simple feet by in his 
Eighth Symphony, 208; use of tetrapody 
by, 204; musical example of his use of 
antithesisin hisSeventh Symphony, 206. 

Bellermann, Friedrich, published anony- 
mous musical treatise containing Aris- 
toxenian theory of rhythmical foot, 


200, 201. 

Bendidio, Isabella, singer at court of 
Ferrara, 145. 

Bendidio, Lucrezia, singer at court of 
Ferrara, 145. 


Berekétes, Petrus Byzantius, contributed 
to Oriental influence in Greek music, 89. 

Bevin, Elway, single anthems by, 112. 

Bibliothéque du Roi, Paris, codex on the 
rhythmical foot in, 200. 

Bibliothdque Nationale, Paris, MSS. in, 


23, 25. 

Bickerstaffe, Isaac, pirated version of words 
of his Maid of the Mill with old airs pro- 
duced in Dublin, 101. 

Billington, Mrs., appears as St. Cecilia in 
a burlesque of Gluck’s Orpheus and 
Eurydice, 104 and note; sang in operas at 
Smock Alley Theatre, 105; and at Crow 
Street Theatre, 106. 

Birch, Walter de Gray, his account of the 
MS. of Utrecht Psalter, 19 n. 

Blaew, question of identity with Blow, 
68 and note. 

Blakhall, Andro, an early Scottish com- 
poser, 48; Minister at Musselburgh, ib. 

Blois, evangeliarium of, 21. 

Blow, Dr. John, his masque Venus and 
Adonis, 58 ; impressed by Captain Cooke 
from Newark for choir of Chapel Royal, 
62; collaborated with Humfrey and 
Turner in the ‘Club’ anthem, 68; 
question of his identity with Blaew, 
63n.; anthems by in Clifford’s Servicesand 
Anthems, 64,171; sum allowed for yearly 
maintenance of, 64; songs by in Gentle- 
man’s Journal, 1692-4, 226; allusions to 
odes, &c. by, 281. 

Blundivile, John, one of the Children of 
the Chapel Royal, 64; sum allowed for 
yearly maintenance of, ib. 

Bodleian Library, fragments of Captain 
Cooke’s anthem in, 71; MS. Chapel 
Royal anthem book in, 108; MSS. of 
early Anglican chants in, 136, 138, 189. 

Bond, E. A., keeper of MSS. at British 
Museum, 20; his theory of ninth-century 
origin of Utrecht Psalter MS., ib. 

Bononcini, G. B., his influence over 
Scarlatti, 192; his vulgarity, ib.; pub- 
lished a collection of chamber-cantatas 
in London, ib. ; ‘Handelian’ vigour of 
his style, ib.; musical example of his 
style from ‘Se gelosia crudele’, ib. ; 
popularity of his music, 193. 

Boulogne Psalter, illustrations of musical 
instruments in, 18. 

Bow, beauty of tone of violin not possible 
without it, 28; ancient instruments for 
which used, ib., 29; use of with early 
Moorish rebab, ib. ; sometimes used with 
rotta, 80, 

Bowack, J., letter from, on front cover of 
MS. book of anthems in Bodleian, 108. 

Boyce, Dr. William, attributed O Lord, the 
Maker of all things to Henry VIII, 128; 
method of scoring chants, 140-1. 

Brahms, Johannes, imitation of style of 
by some modern composers, 194; ex- 
ample of rhythm used by, 207. 

Bridge, Joseph C., A Great English Choir- 
Trainer : Captain Henry Cooke, 61-79 ; 
reference to, 171. 
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Bridges, Robert, English Chanting, 125-41. 
a Museum Library, deficiencies of, 
1; illustrations of musical instruments 
in MSS. of, 18, 80; MS. Psalters in, 25 ; 
some of T. Wood’s Set of part-books in, 
42; Captain Cooke’s MS. anthems in, 
- 71; Byzantine musical MSS. in, 80-7 ; 
a curiosity of, 90n. ; copy of MS. book 
of anthems of Charles I and II i in, 109; 
holograph letter of Handel in, 119; 
compositions by T. Gladwin in, 122; 
MSS, of early yp Been chants in, 186, 
188; songs by R. Smith in MS. collec- 
tions of, 178; MS. of song by A. Scar- 
latti in, 184; Handel’s autographs in, 
212, 218; word-book of Messiah in, 218. 
Brome, Richard, ballad-opera by, 8. 
— Thomas, Lines to H. Purcell by, 


Browne, Thomas, a sixteenth-century 
organ-builder, 179; worked at Cam- 
bridge, ib. ; mentioned in Early Chancery 
Proceedings, ‘ib. 

Bryennius, names of modes in Greek 
Church music given by, 157. 

Buccina, a wind instrument, 26; used by 
Romans, 27. 

Bull, Dr. ’ John, full anthems by, 110; 
single anthems by, 111-12. 

Bumpus, Mr., his English Cathedral Music 
quoted, 123. 

Burletta, Italian, a species of extravagant 
musical farce, 99; brought to London 
by Giordani troupe, ib. ; took London by 
storm, ib.; introduced in Dublin by 
Barry and Mossop, ib., 100. 

Burney, Dr. Charles, anonymous music 
ascribed to, 34; a pupil of Dr. Arne, ib. ; 
his apprenticeship to Arne cancelled, 
85; one of George III’s ‘Band of Music’, 
41; his estimate of Captain Cooke, 69; 
regarded as inevitable the fact that wind 
instruments of his time were out of 
tune, 144; on the difference between 
Handel’s score and the printed book of 
words, 218. 

Bue Bar of, work dedicated by Oswald 


Butler, Lady Anne, — composed for 
by T. Giordani, 107 n. 

Byrd, William, full anthems by, 109-10; 
single anthems by, 110-12 ; his setting 
of new English church service, 127, 

Byzantine Art, representation of King 
David in, 25. 

Byzantine artists, Carolingian school of 
art inspired by, 21. 

Byzantine Modes, the eight, 88, 98; ex- 
amples of, 96-8. 

Byzantine notation, three kinds of, 80. 


Caccini Giulio, musical example from, 
146-7; his early dramas experiments 
for appreciation of intellectual circles, 
151; cantatas composed by him and his 
followers, 158. 

Cadence, use of in early chants, 128, 141 n. 
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Caldara, Antonio, - favourite writer of 
chamber cantatas, 1938. 

Cambridge Psalter, resemblances in to 
Paris copy of Utrecht Psalter, 28. 

Camidge, John, his Lessons for the Harpsi- 
chord quoted, 56. 

Canterbury, miniaturist of, illustrator of 
Eadwine Psalter, 28. 

Canterbury school ‘of miniature painting, 
23; founded by St. A e, ib. 

: Canterbury tune,’ Tallis’s setting of the 
Athanasian Creed so called, 129. 

- Street Theatre, Dublin, Leoni and 
Giordani joint managers of, 108. 
Carey, Henry, probably the moving spirit 
in ‘Merry Gregorians’ Society, 86 86; ‘Gre- 
gorian Constitution —< a favourite 

with him, ib. ; opera by, 

Carissimi, Giacomo, Doan Sidrich's adapta- 
tions from, 60; one of the principal 
—— of cantatas of first Roman 
— , 185; cantatas by written to 

tin words, 188. 

Carolingian Art, centres of, 20; inspired 

by Anglo-Saxon and Byzantine artists, 


21. 

Carolingian Bibles and Psalters, 25. 

Cassiodorus manu Bedw, MS. commentary 
of Psalms by, 30. 

Catavasia, in Greek Church music, a tro- 
parium so called when sung by both 
choirs in middle of church, 88 n. 

Catley, Ann, appeared as Captain Mac- 
heath in The Beggar's Opera, 100; sang in 
Giordani’s The Enchanter, ib. ; played as 
Patty a Alley version of Maid of 

Mill, 101. 

Cavalli, Pietro F., the representative 

Venetian composer of seventeenth cen- 
tury, 158; said to have neglected the 
cantata altogether, ib. 

Cembalo, use of bog accompanying voice 
in madrigals, 146. 

Cesti, Marcantonio, musical example of 
his setting of satire by S. Rosa, 189. 

Champnes, Mr., sang in Arne’s opera 
Eliza, 59. 

Chapel Royal, established in Scotland, 42. 

Chapel Royal, the old ‘ Cheque-Book’ of, 
61; old press-gang warrant put into 
force for recruiting, 62; regulations for 
under Captain Cooke, 68 ; combination 
of vocal and instrumental music intro- 
duced into, 65. 

Cuapet Royat AxtHEM Boox or 1685, Tue, 
108-18: MS. book of words preserved in 
Bodleian, 108; description of, ib. ; great 
pew among Church musicians of 
period, ib.; history of development of 
Church music of seventeenth century 
difficult to understand, ib. ; largenumber 
of verse anthems as compared with full 
anthems in, ib. ; full anthems written by 
composers who may be classed as Old 
Masters, 109; plan of R. Portman’s 
dialogue of ‘The Prodigal Sonn’, ib. ; 
added to for use in Chapel of Charles IT, 
ib. ; list of full anthems in, ib. ; list of. 
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single anthems in, 110-18; contains a 
list of Chaplains in Ordinary, 118. 
Charlemagne, patronized miniature paint- 
a 20 ; pneumatic organ presented to, 
8. 


Charles I, endeavoured to reconstitute 
Chapel Royal at Holyrood, 42 ; Captain 
H. Cooke trained in Chapel Royal under, 
61; anthems used in Chapel Royal of, 
108; littleknown of Church composers of 
his reign, ib. 

Charles II, Paisible’s Rare en Tout acted 
before, 58; his mistress, Mary Davis, 
ib. ; ; Captain Cooke appointed Master of 
Children of Chapel Royal by, 62; his 
French taste in music, 65, 180. 

Charles le Chauve, Psalter of, ivory carv- 
ings on binding of, 22; Bibles and 
Psalters executed for, 25, 31 n. 

Cherubic hymns of Greek Church, belong 
to class of papadical hymns, 92 n. 

Chetwood, William R., ballad-opera by, 2. 

Chichester Cathedral, MS. book of early 
" Anglican chants in, "186, 1389. 

Child, Dr. William, full anthems by, 110; 
single anthems by, 118; his setting of 
the eighth tone, 129, 131, 187. 

Choir, faults of chanting by, 125. 

Chopin, Frédéric, influence of Weber on, 


147. 

Choral Festivals, instrumental accompani- 
ments to voices at, 69. 

Chorus, either a simple pipe or the primi- 
tive bagpipe, 26. 

Christ, W., his text of the Anastasima of 
Anatolius, 165, 166. 

Christ Church Library, Oxford, Baldwin 
MS. in, 48; MSS. of Scottish composers 
in, 44; Captain Cooke’s MS. anthems 
in, 71; MS. Organ Book in, 109; books 
of early Anglican chants in, 186; musi- 
cal score of part of chant from, 187, 188, 
140 ; harpsichord piece by R. Smith in, 
173; MS. of cantata by L. Rossi in, 
195; MSS, by Scarlatti in, 248. 

‘Christ Church tune,’ falsely ascribed to 
Tallis, 127; traditionally ascribed to 
A. Batten, ib.; the earliest Anglican 
chant, ib.; illustration of part of musical 
score of modernized, 128 ; is very dull, ib. 

Chrysander, Dr., source of. the material 
for his edition of Handel’s works, 212 ; 
shirked the difficulties of the different 
versions of Handel’s Scipione, 214; his 
account of Handel's Il Trionfo del Tempo, 
218; Handel’s 45th cantata only known 
to in incomplete form, 221; believed 
that the 50th cantata was lost, ib., 222. 

Chrysanthine system of Greek Church 
music, interval signs discarded by, 156. 

Chrysanthus, his reform of Greek notation, 
90; banished to Madytus, but recalled, 
ib.; his work on theory of Byzantine 
music the foundation of all recent trea- 
tises, ib.; he and his followers allow 
freely Oriental elements in Greek 
music, ib.; practical advantage of his 
system, 98. 
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Chrysaphes, Manuel, writer of Greek 
Church music, 88. 

Cibber, Colley, ballad-operas by, 2, 8. 

Cibber, Mrs., sang in first performance of 
Messiah at Dublin, 218. 

Cibber, Theophilus, ballad-operas by, 3. 

Cithara, illustration of in Eadwine 
Psalter, 28, 25; and in Utrecht Psalter, 
24, 82; early types of sound-chest in, 

28, 29; Greek, description of, 29, 80; 
assumed various forms at ‘different 
periods, 80; the Roman, shape of, ib. ; 
alteration in structure of by Groeks of 
Christian East, ib.; preferred by Greeks 
to all other stringed instruments, ib. ; 
sesthetic beauty and rational construc- 
tion of, 33; a favourite instrument in 
Spain, ib. 

Citharcedi, genesis of cithara in classical 
days of, 24; drawings of on terra-cotta 
vases, 80; fame of the Spanish, 88. 

Clari, Giovanni C. M., duets and trios by 
described as madrigals, 145. 

Clarinet, introduced for first time into 
Ireland, 99 ; proof of its use by Handel, 
216 


Clifford, Rev. James, his Services and 
‘Anthems, 68, 70, 71, 171 ; contains words 
of anthems by Chapel Royal boys, 64 ; 
book of chants by, 129. 

Cobb, John, single anthems by, 112-18, 

Coffey, Charles, ballad-operas by, 2, 8. 

Coleman, Dr. Charles, assists to write 
music to Davenant’s Entertainment of 
Declamation and Music, 68; composed 
instrumental music to Davenant’s Siege 
of Rhodes, ib. 

Coleman, Edward, Junr., performed in 
Davenant's Siege of Rhodes, 68. 

Coleman, Mrs., wife of Edward, 68 ; per- 
formed in Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes, ib.; 
Pepys’s account of her impression of 
Captain Cooke’s acting, ib. ; first English- 
woman to appear on the atage, 68 n. 

Collins, William, his Ode to the Passions set 
to music by T. Giordani, 106, 

Colman, George, his Battle of Hexham pro- 
duced for first time in Ireland, 106. 

Colon, or phrase, new method of versifica- 
tion in Greek Church music, 91, 92, 

Common-time barring, how it came into 
use in chants, 141. 

Concert-givers of seventeenth century, 
had difficulty in keeping out persons who - 
had not paid for admission, 59. 

Consort of music, allusions to in Gentle- 
man’s Journal, 1692-8, 288. 

Constantine Copronymus, Emperor, pre- 
sented pneumatic organ to Pippin, 28. 
Cooke, George, a member of the Chapel 

Royal in 1607, 61. 

Cooke, Captain Henry, anthems composed 
by, 109; reorganized Chapel Royal at 
Restoration, 171; some of his pupils 
composers while Children of Chapel, 
ib. ; lieutenant, 248. 

Cooke, John, a bass singer in the Chapel 
Royal, 61 ; probably the father of Captain 
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Cooke, ib., 69 ; his name in list of vicars 
choral of Lichfield Cathedral, 61 n, 

Cooke, Mary, daughter of Captain Cooke, 72. 

Cooke, Mrs., wife of Captain Cooke, some 
of Crown’s liabilities paid to, 78. 

Cooke, Captain Thomas, sometimes con- 
fused with Captain Henry, 78; 
of the Tennis Courts, ib. and note. 

Cooke, Thomas, ballad-opera by, 3. 

Cooke, Tom, an orchestra leader and 
dramatic vocalist, 106; taught piano- 
forte by T. Giordani, ib. 

Corbie, art school of, 20. 

Cornu, description of the Roman, 27, 

Corporation of Musicians, inquiry into 
affairs of, 72; Captain Cooke appointed 
Marshal of, ib.; minutes of in British 
Museum, ib. 

Corry, Mr.; singer at the Rotunda, 
Dublin, 104 n, 

Cosmas, musical score of his canon for 
Christmas, 155. 

— Sir Robert, his collection of MSS., 


Courtiville, Raphael, songs by in Genile- 
man’s Journal, 1692-4, 226-7. 

Cousser, Johann Sigismund, Master of the 
State Music and Master of Choristers of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 248. 

Covent Garden Theatre, Giordani family 
play at, 99; Bickerstaffe’s Maid of the 
Mill produced at, 101 ; O’Keeffe’s operas 
produced at, 102. 

ba William, single anthems by, 

Cratemata, slow sustained piece of Byzan- 
tine music, 82, 162; belongs to class of 
papadical hymns, 92 n.; when used, 162. 

Crescimbeni, his Storia della Volgar Poesia 
quoted, 193; translation of description 
of improvisation contest from, 222. 

Crosse, W., full anthems by, 110; single 
anthems by, 112. 

Crotch, Dr. William, MS. of song by 
Scarlatti in his handwriting in British 
Museum, 184; his copy of Scarlatti’s 
‘Tu lo sai’, 248. 

Crow Street Theatre, Dublin, Italian bur- 
letta played at, 99, 101; various pro- 
ductions at, 102, 107; T. Giordani 
engaged as official composer at, 106, 

Crwth (or crowd), superseded by violin, 
28 ; development of from rotta, 31. 

Cucuzeles, John, author of work on theory 
of Greek music, 88 ; traditional date of, 
ib. ; new signs invented by, ib.; his 
system of notation marked a decline of 
musical knowledge, 89; example of 
cratema by, 162-8, 

Cucuzelian system, a kind of Byzantine 
musical notation, 80; Byzantine musical 
MSS. in B.M. nearly all in this notation, 
81; resembles the Round system, 155. 

Culley, Rev. Arnold, on the question of 
— of O Lord, the Maker of all things, 

Cummings, Dr., owner of one of Captain 
Cooke’s MS. anthems, 71, 
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Curtoll, double, use of in Chapel Royal 

’ under Charles IT, 68. 

Cymbals, ancient, description of, 26; how 
played, ib. 


Dalton, O. M., on origin of inspiration of 
Utrecht Psalter, 24. 

Daly, manager of Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin, 105; produces pieces by T. 
Giordani, ib.; manager of Crow Street 
Theatre, 106; revived D’Avenant-cum- 
Purcell-cum-Arne perversion of The 
Tempest, ib. 

Damascene, Alexander, songs by in Genile- 
man’s Journal, 1692-4, 227. 

Danzi, Signor, performer on the mando- 
line, 100, 

D’Arblay, Madame, asserts that Dr. 
Burney wrote music to Queen Mab, &c., 


84, 35. 

d’Astorga, Emmanuele, amateur composer 
of Italian chamber cantatas, 185 ; new 
biography of, 198n.; at his best in 
melody, 194; musical example from, ib. 

Davenant, Sir W,, criticized by Captain 
Cooke, 66-7; won knighthood for 
bravery at siege of Gloucester, 67 ; col- 
laborated with Captain Cooke in the 
first attempts at English opera, ib. ; 
his Entertainment of Declamation and 
Music, ib. and note; his Siege of Rhodes 
the first English opera, 68; eschewed 
elaborate mechanism for his revival of 
The Siege of Rhodes, 180. 

David, King, and his musicians, minia- 
tures of in ninth-century psalters, 25 ; 
represented as playing on a rotta ina 
British Museum MS., ib. ; earliest con- 
ception of in a Vatican MS., without 
instruments, ib. 

Davis, Mary, married to J. Paisible, 58; 
question whether she was Charles II’s 
mistress, ib.; took part of Venus in 
Blow’s Masque, ib. 

Davis, Mrs., sang at Geminiani’s concerts 
in Dublin, 57. 

de Lafontaine, Mr., list of services and 
anthems in his King’s Musick, 109. 

Delany, Mrs., sister of B. Granville, 210 ; 
her brother offended at her marriage, 
ib.; her opinion of J, J. Rousseau, ib. ; 
letters from Queen Charlotte and George 
III to, 211, 212. 

De la Sale, Mr., song by in Gentleman's 
Journal, 1694, 227. 

de Morgan, Jacques, excavations at Suza 


by, 29. 

Dent, E, J., Italian Chamber Cantatas, 
142-53, 185-99; description of a con- 
test of improvisation in his Life of Scar- 
laiti, 222; Note on Scarlatti’s ‘Tu lo 
sai’, 244. 

— Josquin, musical score of 8th tone 

y, 180. 
~— Mary, a favourite of J. J, Rousseau, 
10, 


D’Indy, Vincent, use of irrational time by 
in : 


Aristoxenian manner, 204, 
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Dinsley, William, a Leeds organist, 56; 
composer of a set of sonatas, ib. 

Diple, an interval sign in Greek Church 
music, 94; example of use of, 164, 169. 

Discord, use of by madrigal writers,149,150. 

Dorset, Duke and Duchess of, patrons of 
Geminiani in Dublin, 57. 

Douce Psalter, in Oxford, 21. 

Douglas, Lady Margaret, Countess of 
Lennox, 44; guesses as to connexion of 
Patrick Douglas with, ib. 

Douglas, Patrick, an early Scottish com- 
poser, 44; works by, ib.; guesses as to 
meaning of title of his ‘Ubi est Abel’, 
ib.; use of the diminished fifth in 
motet by, ib. 

Draghi, operatic performance of mentioned 
by Pepys, 66. 

Drax, omas, song by in Genileman’s 
Journal, 1698, 227. 

Drury Lane Theatre, operas performed at, 
1-8, 184; pantomimes performed at, 88; 
Arne’s opera Eliza performed at, 59, 

Drury, Robert, ballad-opera by, 2. 

Dryden, C., song by in Gentleman’s Journal, 
1692, 227. 

Dryden, John, date of production of his 
King Arthur, 124. 

Dublin Catch Club, T. Giordani’s oratorio 
Isaac dedicated to, 102. 

Dublin, Italian burlettas played by Gior- 
dani family in, 99-102; other pieces by 
T. Giordani produced in, 108-7. 

— Peter, a pupil of Leoni, 104; sang 
in T. Giordani’s productions in Dublin, 
ib. and note. 

Duffus-Hardy, Sir Thomas, referred 
Utrecht Psalter MS. to sixth century, 
20, 21; on place of origin of Utrecht 
Psalter, 24, 

Durfey, Thomas, playgoer’s opinion of R. 
_ quoted in his Fool turn’d Oritick, 


Durbam Cathedral Library, MS. Commen- 
tary of Psalms in, with musical instru- 
ments illustrated, 80; Captain Cooke’s 
MS. anthems in, 70, 71. 

Durrieu, Count Paul, drew attention to 
palwographical peculiarities in Utrecht 
Psalter, 22. 

Du Vall, Mons., a singer in the Chapel 
Royal under Charles II, 62. 


Eadwine Psalter, produced by twelfth- 
century artist, 28; illustrations of 
musical instruments in, 28, 25; illus- 
trated by Canterbury miniaturist, 28, 

Ebo, Bishop of Rheims, 21; evangeliarium 
of in Library of Epernay, ib., 22. 

Eccles, John, song by in Gentleman's J 
1694, 227; Master of His Majesty's 
Music in Ordinary, 242. 

Ecphonetic system, of Byzantine musical 
notation, 80; list of MSS. in this 
notation in B.M., 81; description of, 154. 

Edinburgh University Library, some of 
T. Wood’s Set of part-books in, 42, 


Edwards, F. G., article by on Leeds 
Parish Church, quoted, 56. 

Edwards, Tom, one of the Children of the 
Chapel Royal, 68; became Pepys’s office- 


boy, ib. 
a Psalterium of, miniatures in, 


Eliza, Arne’s opera, title-page and charac- 
ters of, 59. 

Elliott, Mrs. Joseph, her concerts in the 
Rotunda, Dublin, 241. 

Ely Cathedral, MS. of early Anglican 
chants from, 186, 187, 188, 189, 140. 

ExeuisH Cuaxtine, 125-41: best better 
than it has ever been, 125; practice of 
at time of Reformation, ib., 126, 180; 
faults of in our best Cathedral choirs, 
ib. ; history of, 126; special notation of 
words required for, ib.; Marbecke’s 
system, 127, 128; the ‘Christ Church 
tune’ the earliest Anglican chant, 127 ; 
difficulty of lay in the pointing, 128 ; 
Tallis’s setting of service had no part in 
development of, ib. ; many new chants 
composed at Restoration, 129; the real 
beginning of Anglican chanting, ib. ; 
use of penultimate accent in old Latin 
chanting, ib.; final accent used in 
modern chanting, ib. ; fitness of final 
accent sometimes denied, 180; incom- 
patibility between old Latin chant and 
new English words, ib. ; musical score 
of 8th tone set by J. Després, ib. ; exact 
attitude of Anglican chanters to their 
chant-ending, 181; musical score of 
Dr. Child’s version of 8th tone, ib. ; 
necessity and fitness of final accent, 182 ; 
failure nowadays to discriminate short 
erring ib.; rule of Greeks and 

tins for long and short syllables, ib. ; 
examples of long and short syllables in 
English chanting, 188 ; it is the practice 
which determines the theory, ib.; the 
true appeal is our own sesthetic sense 
of syllabic value of words, ib. ; unsuita- 
bility of penultimate accent in, 184 ; 
difficulty of accentual as compared with 
syllabic pointing, 184 n.; musical score 
of part of ‘Hear me, 0 Lord’ to illus- 
trate Purcell’s use of final accent, 185 ; 
reason why correct method of chanting 
often offends in practice, ib.; the two 
first principles of, 186; first experiments 
in rhythm in, 187; musical scores of 
examples from various MSS., 187-41; 
early double chants have same rhythms 
as single, 189; present method of accent 
in, 140; how common-time barring 
came into vogue, 141. 
Besrney, _ at, evangeliarium of 
n, 21. 

Ephtaliotes, Argyres, his knowledge of 
George of Lesbos’s system of Greek 
Church music, 170 n. 

Escorial Library, illustrations of musical 
instruments in MS, of, 18. 

Escott, T. H. S., his Society in the Country 
House quoted, 124. 
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Evelyn, John, on services in Chapel Royal, 
66; his estimate of Captain Cooke as 
singer and musician, ib. 

eg ahi of guitar on Hittite slab 
a '? oe 


Fabian, R., ballad-opera by, 8. 

Farabi (or Alpharabius), seems to have 
applied Greek theory to Saracenic 
music, 89. 

Farrant, Richard, anthem of adapted by 
Dean Aldrich, 60; no authority for 
Anglican chants ascribed to, 128. 

Favart, C. 8., Lloyd’s Capricious Lovers 
taken from French of, 102. 

—_ Alphonso, single anthem by, 


Ferrara, court of, madrigals composed for 
by Luzzaschi, 145. 

Festing, Michael C., dedicates music to 
Apollo Sociey, 86 ; had to live or starve 
by smiles or frowns of ‘gentlemen of 
fashion’, ib. 

Field, John, inventor of nocturne, 107; 
played as a boy of eight in T. Giordani’s 
Dublin concerts, ib.; his first public 
appearance, 124; date of his début, 
188 ; copy of newspaper advertisements 
relating to, 188. 

Fielding, Henry, ballad-operas by, 2, 8. 

Figlio, Dottel, musical works by for Tem- 
ple = Apollo, 88 ; guesses as to identity 
of, 39, 40. 

Finch, Mr., first half of six-part double 
chant ascribed to, 140. 

Finger, Godfrey, songs by in Gentleman’s 
Journal, 1698, 282, 288. 

Finger-board, first use of in rotta, 81; of 
ancient Hittite guitar, 81. 

Fishamble Street Music Hall, Dublin, 
_ oratorio Isaac performed at, 


102. 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, collec- 
tion of ‘madrigals’ by Clari at, 145; 
Handel manuscripts in, 216. 

Fleischer, 0., the Papadike published by, 
156 ; his classification of the modes in 
Greek Church music, 160 ; objections to 
his theory, 160. 

Flinders Petrie, Prof., excavations by in 
cemetery of Goshen, 29. 

Foggia, example from cantata by, 188-9. 

—_— psalterium of, miniatures in, 


Folk-song, Scottish, literature of, 42. 

Ford, Thomas, full anthems by, 110; 
single anthems, 112-18. 

Forrest, Ebenezer, ballad-opera adapted 
rag | French of Fuzelier and Le Grand 

Ys 

Franck, J., songs by in Gentleman's Journal, 
1692-4, 227-8. 

Franklin, Benjamin, worked for J. Watts, 
musical printer and publisher, 121. 

Franklin, music for his Hypochondriac 
written by T. Giordani, 105; produced 
in Dublin, ib. 


Franz, Robert, his method of expressing 
the stillness of nature, 207. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, unfriendly 
relations with George II, 40; a patron 
of British arts, ib.; despised German 
School of music, ib.; Oswald and Temple 
< —_ patronized by, ib., 41; death 
of, 41. 

Freising, influence of Art school of Rheims 


in, 22. 

Frets, use of on fingerboard of ancient 
Hittite guitar, 81; illustration of 
cithara with in Utrecht Psalter, 82. 

Futhy, Sir John, an early Scottish com- 
poser, 48; introduces new method of 
fingering and playing on organ in 

tland, ib. 


Gaisser, ancient metrical form of Greek 
hymns restored by, 91; his theory of 
origin of modes in Greek Church music, 
157, 159; his classification based on 
Papadike, 161. 

Garstang, Prof. John, assigns carving of 
guitar on Hittite slab to 1000 3.0., 81. 
Gasparini, Francesco, a favourite writer 

of chamber cantatas, 198. 

Gay, John, his Beggar's Opera, 1, 2; ballad- 
operas brought into fashion by success 
of, ib. ; his Achilles, 2 ; his Beggar’s Opera 
written in ridicule of Italian operas, 
100; beautiful editions of his Beggar's 
Opera printed by J. Watts, 121. 

Geminiani, Francesco, his concerts in 
Dublin, 57; rege Jesh ae 
Evening ib. ; sale of p y a 
his pn he room in Dublin, ib.; re- 
mained in Dublin seven years, ib. 


self at Hampton Court, 180; episode in 
her career mentioned by Browning, ib. ; 
her name connected with Laniere, ib. 

Gentileschi, Giulio, granted a warrant by 
Charles II for production of Italian 
+ gaa 180; son of Orazio Gentileschi, 
1 e 

Gentileschi, Orazio, an Italian painter 
patronized by Charles I, 180. 

George I, tradition of Handel’s trip to 
Hanover with, 119. 

George II, music at court of, 40. 

George III, Te Deum for recovery of com- 
posed by T. Giordani, 106; attempted 
assassination of by lunatic, 183 ; auto- 
graphs by Handel presented to by the 
younger Smith, 208; an admirer of 
Handel’s music, 211; letters of to Mra. 
Delany, 211, 212. 

George of Lesbos, his system of Greek 
notation, 90 n.; condemned by Patri- 
archal Bull, ib. 

Georgiades, Christodulus, example of 
Sanctus composed by, 94. 

Georgius (of Venice), erects pneumatic 
organ for Louis le Débonnaire, 28, 


82 
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German Handel Society, Chrysander’s 
edition of Handel’s works for, 212. 
= Christopher, single anthem by, 


Gibbons, Orlando, full anthems by, 109- 
10; single anthems by, 110-12. 

Gilbert, Sir John, his History of Dublin 
quoted, 57. 

Giles, Dr. Nathaniel, full anthems by, 
109-10 ; single anthems by, 110-11, 

Gilliver, Lawton, printer of Swift’s works, 
121; may have suggested name of 
Swift's hero, ‘ Lemuel Gulliver,’ ib. 

Giordani, Carmine, composer and buffo 
singer, 99; came to England and played 
in burlettas with principal members of 
his family, ib. ; engaged with his chil- 
dren to play in Dublin, ib.; principal 
comedian of troupe, ib. ; death of his 
wife, ib. 

Giordani, Francesco, leading dencer of 
Giordani troupe, 99 ; engaged by Mossop 
to play in Italian burlettas, ib. ; trans- 
ferred his services to Barry, 101. 

Giordani, Giuseppe, brother of ey 
99; stated in Grove's Dictionary to have 
joined his brother Tommaso in Ireland 
before 1781, 102. 

Giordani, Mariana, chief female serious 
singer of Giordani troupe in Dublin, 99 
appears in T. Giordani’s version of 
Metastasio’s L’ Eroe Cinese, 102. 

Giordani, Signora Nicolina, sister of Tom- 
maso, 99; Walpole charmed by her 
acting in Italian burletta, ib. ; called 
‘La Spiletta’, ib. ; engaged by Mossop 
to play in ag _ i _—— her 
services to Barry, 1 

Gladwin, Thomas, te how ~n ? 60; his 
ballad-farce The Medley, ib. ; organist at 
Vauxhall Gardens, 122; one of the 
leading London musicians, ib. ; publica- 
tions by, ib. 

Glee _ Club, | The, one of the principal 

tury societies, 85. 

Glee-clubs, of eighteenth century, 35; 
maintained by wealthy amateurs, ib. 

Glen, late Mr. John, copy of Queen Mab in 
his library, 40. 

Glover, Mr., his ‘salary as dancing master 
to Princess Amelia, 40 n. 

Gluck, Christoph W. R., his Orpheus and 
Eurydice burlesqued, 104. 

Gold, Jul., Note on Early Elizabethan 
Stage Music, 182. 

Goldschmidt, Adolf, detects same stylistic 
tendencies of other Carolingian MSS. in 
Utrecht Psalter, 21, 22; on inspiration 
and local colour in, "O4, 

Goodman’s Fields Theatre, ballad-operas 
performed at, 2, 8. 

Gorgon, double and single, time marks in 
= music, 94; examples of use of, 168, 

Goshen, cemetery of, statuette of — 
with pear-shaped Trebab found i in, 29, 

Graeven, Hans, on drawings of Utrecht 
Paalter, 24. 





Grafton, Duchess of, dedication of Rare et 
Tout to, 57. 

Granville, Bernard, original owner of 
Granville Collection of Handel MSS., 
208; remarks by on a rare copy of 
Krieger's Anmuthige Clavier-Ubung, a: ; 
his friendship with Handel, 
brother of Mrs. Delany, 210; a friend 
of J. J. Rousseau, ib., 211. 

Granville, Captain Bernard, Handel 
manuscripts in possession of, 208. 

GRaNVILLE CoLLEcTION oF Hanpet Maxv- 
scripts, THe, 208-24: never been de- 
scribed in detail before, 208; choicest 
treasures of, ib. ; list of scores in hand- 
writing of J. C. Smith in, 209; George 
IIl’s interest in, 211, 212; manuscript 
lost from, 212; variations in from pub- 
lished editions of Handel’s works, ib. ; 
variations in Ottone, 218 ; variations in 
Scipione, 218-16 ; casts of two perform- 
ances of Scipione, 218; variations in 
Tamerlano, 216 ; variations in 7%2 Messiah, 
216-18; the three versions of Handel’s 
Il Trionfo del Tempo compared, 218 ; varia- 
tions in L’ Allegro, 220; variations in Te 
Deums and Jubilate, 220; variations in 
Cantatas, 221; words and music of 
Handel’s fiftieth cantata, 222-8; varia- 
tions in instrumental concertos, 228; 
variations in the Concertante, 224. 

Grattan Flood, W. H., Note on Geminiani 
in Dublin, 57; Note on Bill of Expenses 
for Dublin Castle Ode on Queen Anne’s 
Birthday, 248; Note on ‘Lantrum’s 
Curse’, 244, 

Gray’s Elegy, parody on, 60; Arne’s Opera 
and performers mentioned i in, ib. 

Great Eneuiso Cuor-Trainer, A: Cap- 
Tain Henry Cooxe, 61-79; illustration 
of signature of, facing p. 61 (see 78); 
nothing known of birth or early life of, 
61; bred up in the Chapel under 
Charles I, ib.; a special protégé of 
royalty, ib. ; fought on Royalist side in 
the Civil War, ib.; his talented pupils, 
ib., 70; mentioned by Pepys in his 
Diary, ib., 68, 64, 65, 66, 68, 70; said to 
have taught music during Common- 
wealth, 61; appointed Master of Chil- 
dren of Chapel Royal by Charles IT, 62, 
69; difficulty of forming a choir’ for 
Chapel Royal, ib.; puts into operation 
old press-gang a ib.; warrants 
for payment to, ib., 64; remarkable 
faculty yof for @umte clever boys, ib. 
his many good qualities all combined 
for his success, 62-3 ; his various offices 
and perquisites, 64, 65 ; arrears due to, 
65 ; Crown's indebtedness to at death, 
ib., 73; a man of advanced ideas, 65; 
saw possibilities of violin and _ ot 
strings in Church service, &c., 66, 
Evelyn’ 8 opinion of, ib. ; his abilit “= 8 8 
singer, ib. ; and as an actor, 67 ; co 
rates with Davenant i in first ce I oe at 
English opera, ib., 68; wrote some of 
music and acted in Davenant’s Siege of 
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Rhodes, 68 ; his age, ib. ; estimate of him 
as a composer, 69; small amount of his 
music in existence, ib. 70; his anthems 
still in MS., ib. ; Hawkins’s opinion of, 
ib.; wrote music for coronation of 
Charles II, &c., ib.; appointed com- 
poser to the king, 70; at his best in 
solos and duets, ib.; specimen of his 
part-writing, ib. ; his work at the Chapel 
Royal kept him in one groove, ib. ; list 
of his known compositions, ib., 71; be- 
came Assistant of the Corporation of 
Musicians, 72; succeeded Laniere as 
Marshal of same, ib. ; retires to Hamp- 
ton Court, ib. ; death and burial of, ib. ; 
Anthony Wood’s opinion of, ib.; his 
will, ib., 78; musical score of his song 
‘Margarita’, 74; musical score of part 
= = anthem ‘ Put me not to rebuke’, 

Greece, common folk in have no taste 
for Western harmonies, 98; quotation 
ag A. Ephtaliotes illustrating this, 

8 n. 

GREEK CuurcH Music, 80-98, 154-70 ; lack 
of opportunity in England of hearing it 
sung in traditional way, 80; Eastern 
Church has one of most ancient musical 
traditions in world, ib. ; its influence 
on Russian, Gregorian, and other 
systems, ib.; three kinds of musical 
notation of—Ecphonetic, the Round 
system, system of Cucuzeles, ib. ; list 
of chief books on the subject, 80-1; 
notes on the MSS. in the British 
Museum, 81-5; list of composers of, 
86-7 ; history of in nineteenth century, 
87-9 ; Oriental influence in, 89; reform 
of in nineteenth century, ib. ; descrip- 
tion of singing by Greek choir, ib.; 
attempt to introduce four-part singing 
into, 90; rhythm of Byzantine hymns, 
ib. ; illustration of colon from St. John 
of Damascus, 91; recent theory distin- 
guishes three kinds of hymns—hirmo- 
logical, sticherarical, papadical, 92; 
musical notation since Chrysanthus, 
ib.; two modern examples of, 95; 
modern modes of, 94 n. ; old systems of 
notation of, 154-5; example of linear 
notation, 155; interval signs of round 
notation in, 156; eight modes of, 157; 
examples of interval signs in, 157, 158, 
168, 164, 169; the ‘system of the wheel’, 
159; system of transposition, ib.; ex- 
ample of transcription of, 161; example 
of cratema by Cucuzeles, 162; example 
of transcription of Sanctus in Cucuzelian 
system, 163-4; difficulties of subject, 
170; material for study of, ib. 

Greek folk-songs, example of, 98. 

Greek poetry, laws of quantity of, not 
appreciated by Greeks of sixth century, 
90 ; system of prosody now based solely 
on accentuation, 90-1; unit of scansion 
the colon, or phrase, 91. 

Greene, Maurice, his attendance at meet- 
ings for practice of music, 86. — 


Greeting, Thomas, flagelet lesson by R. 
Smith in his Pleasant Companion, 178. 

Gregory Nazianzen, one of earliest Chris- 
tian poets of Greek language, 87. 

Gregory, William, player on viol in 
Chapel Royal, 68. 

Greslich, new songs by in The Maid of the 
Mill, 106. 

Greville, Fulke, pays Dr. Arne to cancel 
Burney’s apprenticeship, 35. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music, list of operas in 
deficient, 1; on Burney, 85 ; on members 
of Temple of Apollo, 87; account of T. 
Giordani in, 102, 107; absurd legends 
about Astorga in, 198 n. 

Guarini, poems by set to music by Monte- 
verdi, 151. 

Guitar (or troubadour-fiddle), early appre- 
ciation of, 29; early form of cithara 
resembled body of, 80 ; its first appear- 
ance in Europe, 81; the bowed guitar 
called the troubadour or guitar-fiddle, 
ib.; the bowed ‘guitar led in Italy 
directly to the violin, ib.; Egyptian 
and Hittite types of, ib.; great gap 
between Egyptian and Hittite and 
earliest known European, 82; evidence 
of Utrecht Psalter that it evolved from 
cithara, ib.; guitar-shaped rotta in 
illustrations to Utrecht Psalter, ib. ; 
derivation of name, 88; two Spanish 
guitars in fourteenth century—guitarra 
latina, guitarra morisca, ib.; Spanish guitar 
the direct lineal descendant of Greek 
kithara, ib. 

Guitarra, a Moorish instrument of the 
rebab type, 83. 


Hallet, Benjamin, a pupil of Oswald, 89; 
an infant prodigy, ib.; guess at his 
identity with Dottel Figlio, ib., 40. 

Handel, George F., his music favoured by 
George II, 40; his fee as music master 
to Princess Amelia, 40n. ; tradition of 
his trip to Hanover with George I, 119; 
holograph letter of in British Museum, 
ib. ; followed Purcell’s use of final accent 
in his anthems, 185; early autograph 
of, 208 ; only irrefragable proof that he 
ever visited Naples, ib. ; autographs by 
bequeathed to the younger Smith, ib. ; 
list of his scores written by J. C. Smith 
in Granville collection, 209 ; his friend- 
ship with Bernard Granville, ib. ; varia- 
tions between original scores of his works 
and printed editions, 212-24; proof of 
his use of the clarinet, 216; first per- 
formance of his Messiah at Dublin, 218 ; 
his It Trionfo del Tempo composed during 
his first visit to Italy, ib. ; his fiftieth 
cantata, written in Rome, one of his 
most famous minor works, 221. 

Harp, drawing of in Harleian MS. of 
Utrecht Psalter, 24; and in Eadwine 
Psalter, 25. 

Harpsichord, T. Haxby’s patent for, 56 ; 
Tommaso Giordani a player on, 99, 101. 
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Hart, James, song by in Gentleman's Journal, 
1692, 228. 

Hart, Richard, admitted a Musician in 
Ordinary for the lute to Charles II, 172. 

Hautboy, score of solo for in Handel’s 2 
Trionfo del Tempo, 219; use of by Handel 
ininstrumental concertos, 228-4; played 
at St. Cecilia’s Day Feast, 283. 

Hautvillers, monastery of, 21; evange- 
liarium of Bishop Ebo illuminated in, 
21, 

Hawker, Essex, author of The Wedding, 184, 

Hawkins, Sir John, his reference to 
musical meetings of T. Young, M. Greene, 
&c., 86 ; his History quoted, 59. 

Haxby, Thomas, of York, one of the best 
provincial instrument makers, 56; his 
imprint found on several eighteenth- 
century London musical publications, 
ib. ; obtained patent for improvements 
in harpsichords, ib. ; maker of spinets, 
violins, pianofortes, and guitars, ib. ; 
publisher of musical works, ib. ; death 


of, 57. 

Haydn, Dr., subscribed to Mrs. M. Bar- 
thelemon’s Six Hymns and Anthems, 188. 

— Catherine, first public appearance 
ol, ° 

Haymarket Theatre, ballad-operas per- 
formed at, 2, 8. 

Heagy, Francis, disciple of D. Peebles, 


Henry VIII, anthem attributed to, 123. 

Hero, his description of an organum, 27. 

Herringman, Henry, a seventeenth-cen- 
tury music publisher, 68 n. 

Hinomar, evangeliarium of, 21. 

Hingeston, John, appointed to inquire into 
affairs of Corporation of Musicians, 72. 

Hippisley, John, ballad-operas by, 2. 

Holmes, Thomas, single anthems by, 
112-18. 

Homalon, an accent mark in Greek Church 
music, 94; examples of use of, 168, 164, 169. 

Hooper, Edmund, full anthems by, 109-10; 
single anthems by, 111-12. 

Houlton, Dr., two topical poems by set to 
music by T. Giordani, 108; writes new 
lyrics for O’Keeffe’s Fontainebleau, 105. 

Howard, Gorges Edmond, T. Giordani's 
Castle Ode composed to words by, 102; 
welcomes Giordani back to Dudlin in an 
ode, 108; songs by set to music by 
Giordani, 104 n. 

Hudson, George, assists in writing music 
to Davenant’s Entertainment of Decla- 
mation and Music, 68; composer of 
instrumental music to Davenant’s Siege 
of Rhodes, ib. ; appointed to inquire into 
affairs of Corporation of Musicians, 72. 

Hudson, Thomas, Master of Scottish Chapel 
Royal, 48. 

Hughes-Hughes, Mr., his Catalogue of 
Music MSS., 60, 119. 

Hunmfrey, Pelham, one of Captain Cooke's 
choir-boys in Chapel Royal, 62; col- 
laborated with Turner and Blow in the 
‘Club’ anthem, 68; anthems by in 


Clifford’s Services and Anthems, 64, 171; 
sum allowed for yearly maintenance of, 
ib.; Anthony Wood’s remarks on, 72 ; 
his work preserved in Church Services, 
&c., 178. 

Hunt, Thomas, single anthem by, 118. 

Hurry, Mr. Cecil, Sub-Librarian at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 25 n. 

Hydraulic organ, illustration of in Eadwine 
Psalter, 28; terra-cotta model of found 
near Carthage, 27 n. 

Hyporrhoé, a kind of interval-sign in 
Greek music, 98 ; example of use of, 164. 

Hypostasis, additional sign used in Round 
System of Byzantine musical notation, 
80, 88; for time and accent, 156; for 
ornament, ib., summary signs for whole 
phrases, 157; examples of use of, 168, 
164, 169. 


‘Imperial tune’, Dr. Child's setting of the 
eighth tone so called, 129; musical score 
of, 181; Ely MSS. of, 187. 

Improvisation, a trial of poetical and 
musical skill, 222; description of a con- 
test, from Crescimbeni, ib. 

Inpex To THE Sones aND MustcaL ALLUSIONS 
In The Genileman’s Journal, 1692-4, 
225-84: the Journal edited by P. Motteux, 
225; each number contained two or 
three songs with music by favourite 
composers, ib.; Journal explored by 
writers on Purcell, ib.; numbers of 
Journal sometimes came out later than 
dates they bear, ib. ; title-page of, ib. ; 
alphabetical list of songs with music, 
226-9 ; index of allusions to operas and 
plays for which Purcell wrote songs and 
music, 229-81; index of odes, &c., for 
music by various composers, and songs 
without music, 231; miscellaneous allu- 
sions, 288-4, 

Instrumental music, great school of seven- 
teenth-century English composers of, 
148; accurate intonation and delicate 
phrasing a thing of modern growth, 144; 
wind-instruments of eighteenth century 
habitually out of tune, ib. 

International Music Society, contribution 
by W. Barclay Squire to Magazine of, 
225; article by Nagel in, 241. 

Interval signs, how denoted in Greek 
Church music, 92; examples of, 98; fall 
into two classes—somata and pneumata, 
ms of Se notation, — 157, 158; 

ave nothing answering to sharps and 
flats, 159. 

Irish Music Fund, T. Giordani elected 

President of, 107. 


Isaac, Bartholomew, one of the Children 


of the Chapel Royal, 189; musical score 

of chant by, 140. 

Isidorus, - identity of fidicula with 

cl ° 

Ison, a kind of interval-sign in Greek 
music, 98 ; ascending signs not annihi- 
lated by, 156; example of use of, 162, 
168, 169, 
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Tratran Camper Cantatas, 142-58, 185- 
99: conditions governing music in Italy 
in days of Monteverdi, 148; the mad- 
rigal the origin of, 145; musical scores 
to illustrate development of, 146-7, 148, 
152; cantata came into existence when 
monody was combined with some kind 
of strophic form, 152; first use of the 
word, ib.; development of coincided 
with development of modernkey-system, 
ib.; Rome became most important centre 
for, 158; principal composers of first 
Roman period, 185; admitted of great 
variety of treatment, ib.; new develop- 
ment of by school of Naples, ib. ; musical 
example of Stradella’s ‘ L’incendio di 
Roma’, 186; musical example of true 
chamber style at its best, 187; variety 
of subjects chosen for, 188-9; musical 
example of satirical cantata by Cesti, 
189; new epoch began under Scarlatti, 
ib.; rarely theatrical in character, 190; 
great difficulty for modern performer of, 
191; value of a course of to modern 
singers, 192; favourite writers of, 198; 
type of operatic aria evolved from, 194; 
musical example from L. Rossi, 195. 

Italian Opera, extract from State Papers 
Dom., Charles II, concerning, 180. 

Italian players, very superstitious, 99. 


James III, established a Chapel Royal at 
Stirling, 42. 

James V, a musician, 48 ; composition pre- 
sented by Peebles to, ib. 

James VI, endeavoured to reconstitute 
Chapel Royal at Holyrood, 42. 

Jauzs OswaLp, Dr. Burnsy, ann ‘Tug 
Tempe or APoLto’, 84-41: anonymous 
music ascribed to Burney by Madame 
D’Arblay, 84, 85; music published by 
Oswald for ‘Sons of Apollo’, ib., 87, 88 ; 
Queen Mab composed by Society of Temple 
of Apollo, 85; question of identity of 


‘Apollo Society’ with ‘Temple of 


Apollo’, 86; other music composed by 
members of Temple of Apollo, 87, 88; 
suggested members of Temple of Apollo, 
88; brief account of Oswald, 88-9; first 
notice of Temple of Apollo, 89 ; Oswald’s 
pupils, ib. ; editions of Oswald’s works, 
40; members of Temple of Apollo pa- 
tronized by Frederick Prince of Wales, 
40-1; date when record of Temple of 
Apollo ceased, 41; date of Oswald’s 
death, ib. 

Jeffrye, W., single anthems by, 111. 

Jerome, St., spurious letter of to Dardan 
18; illustrations of fantastic musi 
instruments in, ib.; Gallican version 
of Utrecht Psalter of, 19; uncial char- 
acters used in gaye clue to Art-echool in 
which MS. was executed, ib.; Gallican 
and other versions of, in Eadwine 
Psalter, 28; instruments mentioned in 
Gallican version of, 24. 

Johnson, Charles, ballad-opera by, 8 


Johnson, Robert, an early Scottish com- 
poser, 48 ; his work found in many MSS. 
of period in English collections, ib.; 
accused of heresy and fled to Englan 
ib. ; appointed petty canon of Windsor, 
ib. ; musieal settings by, ib., 44; not to 
be confused with others of same name, 
48 n.; his best work, 44. 


Joly Collection, in National Library, Dub- 


lin, 108 n., 104n., 105 n., 106n., 107 n, 


Kelly, Earl of, probably a member of the 


aw of Apollo, 88 ; at court of George 
Kelly, John, ballad-opera by (?), 8. 


Kelly, Michael, assigns air of ‘ Pray Goody’ 


to Rousseau, 

Kemp, Andro, an early Seottish composer, 
48; master of Sang School at Aberdeen, 
48. 


Ken, Bishop, memoranda about his musi- 
= compositions in Longleat Library, 


Kettledrum, used by Romans, 26. 

Keyboard, of organum, misunderstood by 
artist of Utrecht Psalter, 27. 

Khalantzoglou, contributed to Oriental 
influence in Greek music, 89. 

Kidson, Frank, ‘James Oswald, Dr. Bur- 
ney, and “The _—— of Apollo”’,’ 84- 
41; Note on An Eighteenth-century 
Musical Instrument Maker, 57; Note on 
Ballad Ope 121-2; his account of 
tune of ‘ Over the water to Charlie’, 181; 
on Mr. Barclay Squire’s catalogue of 
tunes in Ballad ra, ib.; Note on 
Culliford, Rolfe and Barrow, 244; his 
projected new edition of British Music 
Publishers, ib. 

King, Robert, licensed to ‘keep a consort 
of music’, 59; Musician in Ordinary for 
the Private Music, ib.; songs by in 
Gentleman's Journal, 1692-4, 228, 282. 

King’s Music, The, quoted, 64, 65, 72, 172. 

Kixe’s Musicians, Lists oF THE, FROM THE 
Auprr Orricze DrcLarep Accounts, 51-5, 
114-18, 174-8, 285-40. 

Kinura (Greek<kinyra, Latin =cithara), 
mentioned in Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Arabic Psalter, 24. 

Knapton, Philip, son of Samuel, 57, 

Knapton, Samuel, a music publisher in 
York, 57. 

Knipp, Mrs, referred to by Pepys, 67. 

Kouphisma, an interval sign in Greek 
Church music, implies a stronger em- 
phasis than others, 156. 

Kratemohyporrhoon, an interval sign in 
Greek Church music, example of use of, 

sts shan, egy of i 

Tr, » copy o Anmuthige 
Clavier- » in the Granville collec- 
tion, 208. 


Laing, Dr. D., notes on Set of part-books 
by T. Wood, 42n., 48. 

Lampe, Mrs. (formerly Isabella Young), 
probably confused by Lysons with Miss 
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I, Scott, 59; sang in Arne’s opera Eliza, 


ib. 

Langford, Abraham, ballad-opera by, 8. 

Laniere, Nicholas, Marshal of Corporation 
of Musicians, 72. 

*Lantrum’s Curse’, another name for 
‘ Over the water to Charlie’, 181; other 
names for, 244, 

icea, Council of forbade any but 
members of trained choirs to sing in 
church, 88. 

La Roche-Guilhen, authoress of Rare en 
Tout, 58. 

Latin chanting, practice of at Reformation, 
126 ; tradition of its use in some places 
at Restoration, 127, 

Latin Psalter, The, executed by three 
Anglo-Saxon artists, 28. 

Lawes, Henry, assists in writing music to 
Davenant’s ‘ Entertainment of Declama- 
tion and Music ’, 68; wrote some of vocal 
music to Davenant’s Stege of Rhodes, ib. ; 
single anthems by, 111-12; full anthems 
by, 109. 

Lawes, William, a member of the Chapel 
Royal under Charles I, 61; took up arms 
for the king, ib.; killed in skirmish 
outside Chester, ib.; single anthems 
by, 118. 

Lawrence, W. J., Note on Rare en Tout and 
James Paisible, 57-8; Note on ‘Gladwin: 
The Medley’, 60 ; Tommaso Giordani : an 
Italian composer in Ireland, 99-107; 
Note on Italian Opera in London, 181 ; 
Note on Catherine Hayes, 241, 

Leicester, John Earl of, MS. book of 
anthems presented to, 108. 

Leichtentritt, Dr. Hugo, on Monteverdi's 
madrigals, 145, 150, 151; exaggerates 
audacity of P. Benedetti, &c., 152. 

‘Lenton, John, author of The Gentleman's 
Diversion, 233. 

Leo, Emperor, musical example of his 
Eothina, 167-9. 

Leo, Leonardo, his cantatas nearly all 
accompanied by strings, 195; form of 
ee — too orchestral and theatri- 
cal, ib. 

Leoni, Jewish tenor, concerts by in Dublin, 
108; associated with T. Giordani in 
management of Capel Street Theatre, 
ib. ; failure of, ib.; a tower of strength 
in production of Giordani’s songs, 104 ; 
fled to England on his bankruptcy, 


ib. 

Lesbos, George of, his musical system of 
Greek music condemned by Holy Synod 
of Athens, 170 n. 

Library of Congress, Washington, editions 
of The Wedding in, 181. 

Lidge, influence of Art school of Rheims 


in, 22. 
Lillo, George, ballad-opera by, 8. 

Lilly, John, appointed to inquire into 
affairs of Corporation of Musicians, 72. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, ballad- 

. operas performed at, 2, 8, 184. 
Linear, or Constantinopolitan, system. of 
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Greek Church music, an elaboration of 
the Palaeobyzantine, 154; transcription 
of musical score of from canon for 
Christmas, 155. 
Liszt, Franz, influence of Weber on, 
7. 

Lituus, used by Romans, 27. 

Lloyd, Robert, altered version of his 
Capricious Lovers produced by Barry in 
Dublin, 102. 

Lock, Matthew, wrote some of vocal music 
to Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes, 68; com- 
posed music for entry of Charles II into 
London, 69; harpsichord pieces by 
R. Smith in his Melothesia, 172. 

Loggins, John, one of Children of Chapel 
Royal, 68 and note; mentioned by Pepys 
as having extraordinary skill, ib. 

Lothair, Crystal of, note on by O. M. Dal- 
ton in Archaologia, 24. 

Lothair, Psalter of, miniatures in, 25. 

Lotti, Antonio, madrigals written by, 144 ; 
a favourite writer of chamber cantatas, 


Louis le Débonnaire, pneumatic organ 
erected by, 28. 

Lowe, Edward, book of chants by, 129. 

Loysel, evangeliarium of, 21. 

Lute, pear and boat-shaped types of, 29; 
ancient family of—barbiton, el’oud, pan- 
doura or tanbur, ib.; changed aspect of 
rhythm due to influence of, 149; had no 
sustaining power to speak of, ib. 

Luzzaschi, Luzzasco, madrigals by, 145; 
not a very distinguished composer, ib. ; 
importance of his madrigals, ib. ; musical 
score of one of his madrigals, 146. 

Lyre, the tortoise-shell or chelys, 29. 

Lysons, Daniel, probably confused Mrs, 
Lampe with Miss I. Scott, 59. 


M°Ardle, mezzotint of B. Hallet by, 89-40. 
MacNally, Leonard, music for his Cottage 
Festival written by T. Giordani, 107. 
Madrigal, the most advanced and intellec- 
tual music of the seventeenth century, 
148 ; was for its period what the string 
quartet was later, 144 ; was heard at its 
best when sung by trained professional 
singers, ib.; classical style of became 
obsolete, ib.; its use not confined to 
Italy, ib. ; the origin of Italian chamber 
cantata, 145 ; often sung as solos accom- 
panied by instruments, ib., 150. 
Mainwaring, Rev. John, on composition 
- — for Handel’s fiftieth cantata, 


Mallet, David, composed music for Temple 
of Apollo, 87, 88. 

Mancini, Francesco, a favourite writer of 
chamber cantatas, 198. 

Mara, Madame, sang in MacNally’s Cottage 
Festival, 107. 

Marbecke, John, system of chanting 
arranged by, 127, 128. 

Marcello, Benedetto, amateur composer of 
Italian chamber cantatas, 185 ; produced 

















many pane examples, 193; musical 
example of recitative from his setting 
hy Psalms, ib. ; character of his arias, 


Marenzio, Luca, his madrigals, 145. 

Marshall, W., portrait of confused with 
Dr. Marshall i in Mee’s Oldest Music Room 
in Europe, 181. 

Martini, Giovanni B., of Bologna, not to 
be confused with G. St. Martini, 41 n. 
Martini il Tedesco, G. St. Martini not to 

be confused with, 41 n. 

Martini, Padre, couples Venosa and 
Monteverdi with Palestrina and Maren- 
zio as writers of madrigals, 145. 

Martyria, or signature, in Greek music, 
the starting-point given by, 92; shows 
character of scale and first note to sing, 
92-8, 94; examples of use of, 98, 162, 
168, 164, 167; supplemented by phthors, 
ib.; the signature of the eight modes, 
157, 158, 159. 

Mary Queen of Scots, 44; perhaps some 
veiled allusion to execution of in title of 
P. Douglas’s ‘ Ubi est Abel’, ib. 

Matteis, Nicola, song by in Gentleman's 
Journal, 1692, 228, 

Mazarin, ” Duchesse de, musical entertain- 
ments by, 58. 

Mazzocchi, Domenico, one of first to make 
strophic airs principal feature of musical 
drama, 153. 

= use of in Latin chant, 187, 188, 

n, 


Mee, Dr., confuses portrait of W. Marshall 
with that of Dr. Marshall, 181; his 
Oldest Music Room in Europe quoted, 182. 

Mendelssohn, Felix, influence of Weber 
on, 147. 

Merry Gregorians, The, a musical society 
of eighteenth century, 86. 

Messink, his Island of Saints produced in 
Dublin, 105. 

Metastasio, Pietro, T. Giordani writes 
new score for his L’Eroe Cinese, 102; 
libretto for T. Giordani’s Isaac translated 


m, ib. 

Methodius, one of earliest Christian poets 
of Greek language, 87. 

“a ” is of, 20; characteristics 
of, 22. 

Miniature painting, examples of in Utrecht 
Psalter, 19; great centres of Carolingian, 

- 20; systematically fostered by French 
monarchs, ib.; examples by Anglo-Saxon 
artists, ib., 28 ; Canterbury school of, 28. 

Minnesinger fiddle, in Germany the 
ancestor of the viols, 81. 

Mitchell, J — ballad-opera of, 8. 

Modes, the eight, in Greek Church music, 

98, 94 n., 157, 160, 161. 

Monodists, relation of ne to, 147; 
points insisted on by, 148; not many 
examples of their work available, 151; 
Florentine school of opposed to develop- 

' ment of cantata, 152; Roman school of 
helped in development of cantata, 152-8, 

Monteverdi, Claudio, conditions governing 


INDEX 
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music in Italy in days of, 148; madri- 
gals written by, 144, 160 ; his madrigals 
almost ignored by historians, 145; his 
chamber works now more accessible, ib. ; 
loved best to set to music poems of 
Tasso and Guarini, 151. 

Moors, the rebab an instrument played by, 


29, 33. 

Morell, Thomas, translated Cardinal Pan- 
= libretto of Il Trionfo del Tempo, 
218, 

Morgan, Lady, Lage gl pianoforte by 
. eaiordani, 106; her A hy, ib. 

Morley, Thomas, single anthems by, 111. 

Mossop, H., manager of Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin, 99; engages Giordani 
family to play Italian burlettas, ib. ; 
compositions by T. Giordani for, 100, 
101 ; successful production of his version 
of Bickerstaffe’s Maid of the Mill, 101; 
fails by excessive competition with 
Barry, 102. 

Motet, remarkable use of diminished fifth 
in by P. Douglas, 44; cantatas written 
to Latin words usually classed as, 188. 

Motteux, Peter, editor of the Gentleman’s 
Journal, 1692-4, 225. 

Mottley, John, ballad-operas by, 2, 8. 

Mozart, Wolfgang A., his Vespere, 124; 
was Attwood’s Service in C influenced 
by? ib.; relation of Weber to, 147; 
structure of his instrumental sonata- 
form, 189. 

Mudd, Thomas, single anthem by, 118. 

Mundy, John, composition of O Lord, the 
Maker of all things attributed to, 128. 

Mundy, William, full anthems by, 109; 
single anthems by, 110, 111; question 
as to his composition of 0 Lord, the Maker 
ys all things, 128; date of his In eternum, 

n. 

Murphy, ™ sale of collection of portraits 
by at miniani’s concert-room in 
Dublin, 87, 

Murphy, A., wrote tragedy on the ‘ Orphan 
of China’ theme, 102 

Museum of the Public Record Office, 
Dublin, 248 ; Bill of Expenses for ods 

on Queen Anne's Birthday in, ib. 

Music, difficult togivea satisfactory account 
of musical appreciations and impressions 
in words, 142; ever-increasing output 
of literature about, ib.; difficult to enter 
into spirit of seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century music, 148; mis- 
leading view given by historians of 
musical progress during period between 
Palestrina and Handel, ib.; Wagner's 
influence on, ib. ; view of English com- 
posers that sacred music was more im- 
portant than secular, ib.; ideal of 
-_— music, 144; Zarlino’s definition 
of, 15 

Matical. ‘satire, directed against life of 

courts, 189, 


Musicians, miniatures of, 18. 
Musikdrama, one of the legitimate vocal 
types of cantatas, 190. 
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Nalson, Mr., second half of six-part double 
chant ascribed to, 140. 

Nares, Dr., Organist of York Minster, 56. 

National Library, Dublin, 57 ; Joly Collec- 
tion in, 108 n., 104 n. 

Noble, T. T., Organist of York Minster, 56; 
possesses one of Haxby’s pianofortes, 56, 

Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch Club, 
The, an eighteenth tury glee-club, 85. 

Norzs.—An_ eighteenth-century York 
Musical Instrument Maker, 56; Gemi- 
niani in Dublin, 57; ‘Rare en Tout,’ 
1677, and James Paisible, ib. ; Concerts 
in 1689, 59; Handel’sJourney to Hanover 
in 1716, 119; Dr. Arne’s Will, 119; 
Ballad Operas, 121; Thomas Browne, a 
sixteenth-century organ-builder, 179-80; 
Italian Opera in London, 1660, 180-1; 
Over the water to Charlie, 181; Portrait 
of W. Marshall, ib. ; Ballad Operas: The 
Wedding, ib.; Ballad Operas: J. Watts, 
182; Early Elizabethan Stage Music, ib. ; 
Peter Philips, 241; Catherine Hayes, ib.; 
James Paisible, ib.; Bill of Expenses for 
the Dublin Castle Ode on the occasion of 
Queen Anne’s Birthday, February, 6, 
1712, 248 ; Capt. Cooke, ib. 

Notker, Psalterium of, miniature in, 25. 





Oberflacht, old Germanic rotta found in 
tomb at, 80. 

Odell, Thomas, ballad-opera by, 8. 

O’Hara, Kane, tune of ‘ Lantrum’s Curse’ 
used by, in Midas, 244, ; 

O’ Keeffe, John, lived in same house with 
T. Giordani, 102; his description of 
him, ib. ; two of Giordani’s airs used in 
his Castle of Andalusia, ib.; his opera 
Fontainebleau produced in Dublin, 105. 

Opera, Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes the first 
English, 68; operatic performances in 
Dublin, 99-106 ; references to in Genile- 
man’s Journal, 1692, 229, 284. 

Operatic aria, evolved by generation that 
followed Scarlatti, 194; could be made 
effective on stage by singer with strong 
personality, ib.; for chamber-music it 
was tedious and empty, ib. 

Organum, musical instrument mentioned 
in Vulgate and Septuagint, 24; is the 
hydraulus of the Romans and Byzantine 
Greeks, 27; mechanism of, ib. 

Oswald, James, said to have published 
anonymous music by Pr. Burney, 34 ; 
publishes anonymous music by ‘Sons 
of Apollo’, 85, 37, 88; tunes in Queen 
Mab ascribed to, 87; pantomimes pub- 
lished by, 88; brief account of, 88-9; 
patronized by Frederick Prince of Wales, 
40; appointed chamber composer to 
Frederick, 41; death of, ib. 

Oulton, Walley, his Haunted Castle produced 
in Dublin, 104; associated with T. Gior- 
dani at Theatre Royal, Crow Street, 106. 

Oval vielle, superseded by violin, 28. 

‘Over the water to Charlie,’ other names 
for, 181, 244; musical score of tune from 
Johnson's Collection, vol. i, ib. 
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Oxeia, an interval sign in Greek Church 
music, implies a stronger emphasis than 
others, 156 ; example of use of, 169. 

Oxford, Henry, single anthem by, 118. 

— Music School Collection of MSS., 
123 n. 

Oxford Musical Society, Mrs. Scott’s pro- 
posed terms to, for one night’s engage- 
ment, 182. 


Pachymeres, names of modes in Greek 
Church music given by, 157. 

Paisible, James, note on his Rare en Tout, 
57; title and dedication of, 57-8; a 
player on the recorder and hautboy 
among musicians of Charles II, 58; 
patronized by St. Evremond and 
Duchesse de Mazarin, ib. ; overtures and 
inter-act music by, ib; music MSS. of, 
in Royal College of Music Library, ib. ; 
head of the king's band of music, ib. ; 
various compositions by, ib. ; his mar- 
riage with Mary Davis, ib.; notes on, 
241; copy of his will, 242, 

Paisible, Thomas, probably an error in 
> M. Catalogue for James Paisible, 


Paleobyzantine system of Greek Church 
music, a complete musical system with 
interval signs, 154. 

Palwographical Society, issue of facsimile 
of MS. of Utrecht Psalter by, 18 n. 

Palestrina, Giovanni P. da, Dean Aldrich’s 
adaptations from, 60; his madrigals not 
the last, 145. 

Pandoura (or tanbur), ancient instrument 
of lute family, 29. 

Panfili, Cardinal Benedetto, his libretto 
for Handel’s Il Trionfo del Tempo, 218; 
wrote words for Handel’s fiftieth can- 
tata, 221. 

Pan-pipes, primitive organ in form of, 
in Harleian MS. of Utrecht Psalter, 
24 


Papadike, Greek music instruction book, 
88, 88; a musical treatise dealing with 
round notation of Greek Church music, 
156; the eight modes described by, 157; 
date of its origin, ib.; example from 
the, 158. 

Paranikas, facsimile of Anastasima repro- 
duced from Anthologia of, 166. 

Paris copy, The, of Utrecht Psalter, re- 
semblance to Cambridge Psalter, 23. 

Paroxyton endings in English chanting, 
182; failure to note these, one reason 
why psalm-chanting sounds stilted and 
affected, ib.; ‘paroxyton pyrrhics,’ when 
—_ of verse, must take final accent, 


Parsons, Robert, Portman’s Prodigal Sons 
attributed to, 109; full anthems by, 109; 
term used by, for treble viol part in his 
Pandolpho, 182. 

Pasquini, Bernardo, parody of fashionable 
style in cantata by, 191 n. 

Peebles (Peblis, or Pables), David, an 
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~ early Scottish composer, 42; Canon of 
Abbey of St. Andrews, 48 ; musical 
setting by, ib. 

Peloponnesius, Petrus, contributed to 
Oriental influence in Greek music, 89 ; 
rewrote music for most of liturgy, ib. ; 
composer of Turkish secular songs, ib. 

Pentecostarium, in Greek Church music, 
Service-book of movable feasts, 84, 85. 

Penultimate accent, use of in old Latin 
chants, 128 n., 129, 180; use of in early 
a chants, 181; unsuitability of, 


— Laura, singer at court of Ferrara, 
145. 


Pepusch, John C., collected and arranged 
songs for ballad-operas, 1; his overture 
to The Wedding, 181. 

Pepys, Samuel, an excellent amateur 
musician, 61; estimate of Captain Cooke 
may be formed from his Diary, ib. ; on 
singing of anthems in Chapel Royal 
under Charles II, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 70; 
never saw a surplice or heard an organ 
while at Cambridge, 62 n.; his estimate 
of Captain Cooke as singerand musician, 
66, 67, 70; and as actor, 68; his Diary 
quoted to prove distinction between 
Captains Henry and Thomas Cooke, 78. 

Peretti, Signor, introduced vocal composi- 
tion of T. Giordani’s into Gli Amanti 


Pergolesi, Giovanni B., operatic arias 
composed by, 194; his cantatas nearly 
all accompanied by strings, 195. 

Peri, Jacopo, example of accent in Italian 
madrigals from his Euridice, 148; his 
early dramas experiments for apprecia- 
tion of intellectual circles, 151. 

Petaste, interval sign in Greek Church 
music, always followed by descending 
note, 156. 

Philips, Peter, date of death of, 241. 

Phillips, Edward, ballad-operas by, 2, 8. 

Phthore, modulation marks in Greek 
Church music, 98 ; Greek theorists not 

agreed as to exact value of, ib.; of the 
eight modes, 157. 

Piasma, an interval sign in Greek Church 
music, example of use of, 164. 

Pippin, pneumatic organ presented to, 


Sin of operas by Dublin managers, 101. 

Plagal => a modern Greek mode, 94 n., 
95, 96, 97. 

Plain-song chants, harmonized at Refor- 
mation, 126; difference between ancient 
plain-song chant and Anglican, 129. 

eo an i his Musical Companion 
quoted, 

Playford, Tebn,, early Anglican chants 
printed in his Brief Introduction, 186, 189; 

songs by R. Smith printed in his Choice 
Songs, 171, 172-8. 

Plectrum, used in playing the rotta, 80; 
use of, by Hittite musicians for playing 

. guitar, 81; used by performer on 
cithara in Utrecht Psalter, 82; Spanish 
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ar with wire atrings played by means 
o! 

Pneumata, interval-signs in Greek 
Church music, 98; are ‘skips’, 98 n. ; 

' rule = 156. hey f, 27; 
neumatic organ board o three 
owned by Charlemagne and his suc- 
cessors, ib., 28; erroneous citation by 
welees of an English pneumatic organ 
of twelfth century, ib. 

—_—" Miss, sang in Arne’s opera Eliza, 


Pollaroli, Carlo F., praised by Crescimbeni 
as a writer of chamber cantatas, 193. 
Polyphonic music, forbidden in Greek 

Church, 90. 

Polyphony, modal, Scottish writers of, 
42; an exotic growth in Scotland, ib. ; 
the diminished fifth prohibited in best 
periods of, 44. 

Porter, Waiter, full — by, 110; 
single anthems by, 112-18. 

Portman, Richard, plan of dialogue of 
his anthem The Prodigal Sonn, 109; single 
anthems by, 111-18. 

Potter, H., ballad-operas by, 2. 

«Pray Goody’: Who was composer of tune? 

84; probably now impossible to name 
actual composer, ib. ; assigned by Kelly 
to Rousseau, ib. 

Prelleur, Peter, wrote overture to Glad- 
win’s The Medley, 60. 

Psalterium, representation of in the 
Utrecht ht Pealter, 27. 

Purcell, Henry, one of Captain Cooke's 
choir-boys in Cha) aos Royal, 62; wrote 
music for ‘The Address of Children of 
Chapel Royal’, ib. ; his father and uncle 
members of Chapel Royal, ib. ; his music 
for Dryden’s King Arthur, 124; use of 
final accent by, in his verse anthems, 
134; musical score of part of his ‘Hear 
me, O Lord’, 185 ; Gentleman’s Journal, 
ae explored by writers on, 225; 

in the Journal, 228-9, 282, 284 ; 
index o of allusions to operas and plays by, 
in the Journal, 229-31. 

Purcell, Thomas, Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, petitions for arrears of pay, 65. 
Puritans, prohibited use of chanting in 

churches, 129. 


Queen Mab, musicof, ascribed to Dr. Burney, 
84 ; title-page of, 85; composed for the 
‘Temple of Apollo , ib. ; —_— by 
Woodward at Drury Lane, 88. 

ons ~4 Head Tavern, musical meetings 
al 

Querres.—Gladwin: The Medley, 60; 
Elegy on the Death of The Guardian 
Outwitted, ib.; Dean Aldrich’s adapta- 
tions from Stradella, ib.; Bishop Ken 
as a Composer, 124; ‘Come if you Dare,’ 
our Trumpets sound, ib. ; The Modern 
Anglican ‘Service’, ib. ; Ballad Operas : 
The Wedding, 184; ‘Tu lo sai,’ by A. 
Scarlatti, ib. ; Thomas Moore’s Composi- 
tions, 244. 
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Ralph, James, ballad-opera by, 2. 
Randall, William, combines with Straight 
and Skillern to re-publish Queen Mab, 87 ; 
mysterious note on Oswald in, ib. 
Randall, William, single anthems by, 112. 
Rebab, pear and boat-shaped types of, 29; 
failure of due to use of bow with, ib. 
Rebec, superseded by violin, 28; held in 
a esteem from fourteenth century, 


Recitative, Scarlatti’s use of, 191-2; ex- 
ample of Marcello's use of, 198. 

Reformation, practice of chanting at 
period of, 125, 180, 

Reid, John (afterwards General Reid), 37 ; 
works composed for Temple of Apollo 
under signature I. R. Esq., ib., 88; at 
court of George ITI, 41. 

Restoration, the, tradition of use of Latin 
chanting at period of, 127; destruction 
of choir-music of this date, ib. ; many 
new chants composed at time of, 129. 

Restoration School of music, seemingly 
sudden appearance of, 108; secular 
music of soon eclipsed by more perfect 
work, 178. 

Reyher, Paul, his Les Masques Anglais 
quoted, 67, 68 n. 

Rhabanus Maurus, fragments from evan- 
geliarium of ninth century bound up 
with works of, 21. 

Rheims, Art-school of, 20, 22; character- 
istics of, 22. 

Rhythm, of Byzantine hymns, 90; the 
true distinction in hirmological, stiche- 
rarical, and papadical hymns, 91 ; con- 
ception of by madrigal writers, 148 ; 
changed aspect of due to influence of 
lute, 149; of unbarred polyphonic music, 
how determined, 150 ; great importance 
attached by Greeks to, 200; essence of 
is order, ib. ; example of translation of 
Greek poetry into rhythmical values, 
201 ; the ‘ metabolai ’ or modulations of, 
204, 205; modern examples of use of, 
206, 207. 

Riemann, Dr., his classification of modes 
in Greek Church music, 161; his de- 
scription of Anatolius’s Anastasima, 166 n. 

Rimbault, Dr., Purcell’s ‘Address of 
Children of Chapel Royal’ once in pos- 
session of, 62n.; his Old Cheque-Book 
quoted, 64, 65. 

Roserr Suits, 171-8: a pupil of Captain 
Cooke as one of the Children of the 
Chapel Royal, 171; early anthems by 
in Clifford’s collection, ib.; not men- 
tioned by Burney or Hawkins, ib. ; 
historians’ opinion that ‘he did not 
fulfil his early promise’, ib.; date of 
his birth, ib.; wrote some music for 
Shadwell’s Epsom Wells, ib.; admitted a 
musician in ordinary to Charles II, 172; 
date of his death, ib.; composer to 
the King’s Play-house, ib. ; playgoer's 
opinion of as a writer for the theatre, 
ib. ; compositions by, ib., 178; probably 
equal in promise to P. Humfrey, ib. ; 


his songs and instrumental pieces never 
likely to be resuscitated, ib. 

Robinson, Joseph, concert organizer in 
Dublin, 241. 

Robinson, P., on Handel's journeys, 119. 

Rockstro, William S., letter describing 
Handel’s last hours in his Life of Handel, 


09. 

Romanus, greatest representative of rhyth- 
mical style of sacred Greek poetry, 88. 
Romanzini, Miss (afterwards Mrs. Bland), 
sings in Messink’s Island of Sainis in 

Dublin, 105. 

Rosa, Salvator, satire of set to music by 
Cesti, 189. 

Rossi, Luigi, a principal composer of can- 
tatas of first Roman period, 185; ‘ Ge- 
losia’ his most famous cantata, ib., 186 ; 
his power for vocal expression often 
remarkable, 186; example of his pas- 
sionate melody from ‘ Pensoso, afflitto ’, 
187; musical example from a MS, at 
Christ Church by, 195-9. 

Rotta, drawing of King David playing on 
in British Museum MS., 25; early 
appreciation of, 29; old Germanic, 
found in tomb of fourth to seventh cen- 
tury near Oberflacht, 80; a favourite 
instrument in England and Germany, 
ib.; how played, ib.; the crwth or 
crowd developed from, 31. 

Rotunda, Dublin, compositions by T. 
Giordani performed at, 102, 108; con- 
certs by T. Giordani at, 107, 188. 

Round, or Hagiopolitan, system of Greek 
Church music, 80, 155; the direct 
ancestor of modern notation, ib.; ex- 
planation of, ib. ; interval signs of, 156, 
157 ; musical examples transcribed from, 
161-9; facsimile of MS. of, 167. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, tune of ‘Pray 
Gvody’ assigned to, 84; his visit to 
England, 210; letters from to his friend 
B. Granville, ib., 211. 

Royal College of Music Library, music 
MSS. of J. Paisible in, 58. 

Royal Library, Naples, codex in on the 
rhythmical foot, 200. 

Ryan, Lacy, ballad-opera by, 2. 


Sadler, Mr., sang in Arne’s opera Eliza, 
9 


59. 

Sakellarides, example of Greek music 
from, 96-7, 

Sapio, Signor, sang in concert in Dublin, 


41, 

Scarlatti, Alessandro, complained of short- 
comings of eighteenth-century wind- 
intruments, 144 ; madrigals written by, 
ib.; wrote over 500 cantatas, 158 n.; 
question as to origin of his ‘Tu lo sai’, 
184; cantata conventionalized in his 
works into a set form, 185, 189; extract 
from contemporary opinion of his operas, 
190; his most individual genius found 
in his chamber cantatas, ib.; his ex- 
pressive declamation compared with 
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Rossi’s, 191; his use of recitative, 191- 
2; delicacy and beauty of his phrasing, 
192; ; influence of Bononcini on, ib. ; 
wrote several cantatas with strings, 195 ; 
his improvisation contest with Zappi, 
222; MS. of his ‘Tu lo sai’ at Christ 
Church, 248. 

Schiftlarn, influence of Art -school of 
Rheims at, 22. 

Schlesinger, Kathleen, The Utrecht Psalter 
and its bearing on the History of Musical 
Instruments, 18-88; reference to her 
work on the instruments of the orches- 
tra, 28 n. 

Schubert, Franz P., influenced by Weber, 
147 ; musical ideals carried out perfectly 
in his Erikdnig, 191 ; use of antithesis by 
in his Sonata in E flat, 206. 

Schumann, Robert A., influence of Weber 
on, 147; use of ‘metabole’ by in his 
‘Widmung’, 205. 

Schiitz, H., interest of English musical 
writers in, 148, 

Scot, Captain Walter, ‘Come if you dare’ 
quoted in his True History, éc., 124. 

Scott, Miss Isabella, probably confused 
with Mrs. Lampe by Lysons, 59; sang 
in Arne’s opera Eliza, ib. 

Scott, Mrs., Mrs. Arne’s sister (?), 182; 
terms offered by toOxford Musical Society 
for one night’s engagement, ib. 

— Psalter, history and bibliography 
of, 42. 

Seedo, Mr., probably employed to arrange 
ae part of some Drury Lane operas, 
1- 

er Dr. Max, his edition of The Messiah, 


Semantic or interval signs, in Greek 
Church music, 88, 94. 

Septuagint, musical instruments men- 
tioned in, 24. 

Sestini, Signora, sang songs by T. Giordani 
in opera Lionel and Clarissa, 105 n. 

Settle, Elkanah, his Ambitious Slave, 284. 

Shepherd, John, O Lord, the Maker of alt 
things attributed to, 128; anthems 
whose composers are doubtful fathered 


upon, ib. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, T. Giordani 
associated with first production of his 
Critic, 108 n. 

Showers (=J. Shore), reference to in 
Gentleman's Journal, 1692, 284. 

Shutruk Nakounta, statuette of musician 


of reign of found at Suza, 29. 
—— John, pet pr of Sweeting’s 
ley, 89. 


Singing, Se attitude of writers 
on music towards, 142; appreciation of 
by amateur musicians, ib. ; ; singers were 
best musicians of seventeenth century, 
148; modern singers often misunder- 
stand meaning of discord, 149. 

Smith, J. C., Handel’s amanuensis, list 
of manuscript scores of Handel’s works 
by, 208-9; letter from to B. Granville 
describing Handel's last hours, 209. . 
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Smith, the younger, autographs be« 
queathed by Handel to, 208. 

Smith, Robert, one of Captain Cooke's 
choir-boys at the Chapel Royal, 64; 
anthems by in Clifford’s Services and 
Anthems, ib. 

Smith, Robert, a ‘singing man’, buried 
in cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 171. 

Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, Italian 
burletta played at, by Giordani troupe, 
99, 100, 101; T. Giordani engaged as 
official composer for, 105. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Pro- 
ceedings of, 42n.; D. Laing’s article 
on MSS. of T. Wood i in, ib. 

Sol-fa system of Greek Church music, thé 
modern, 92, 98; the ancient, 162. 

Somata, a kind of interval-sign in Greek 
music, 98; are ‘steps’, 98n.; rule of, 


Some Earty Scormisy Composzrs, 42-50: 
little information accessible, 42; not 
much early Scottish music has survived, 
ib.; fostering care of Stewart kings, 
ib. ; Dr. Laing’s notes on, 48. 

— 0. G Note on The Wedding, 

Sons of Apollo, Society of the, a London 
musical society of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 35. 

Soundboard, use of in ancient stringed 
instruments, 

Soundchest, in stringed instruments, early 
types of, 28; kinship of violin and 
cithara established by structure of 
their soundchests, 29 ; of old Germanié 
rotta described, 

Southcote, Dr. John, date of P. Philips's 
death in notebook of, 241. 

Spain, musical instruments in use in 
during thirteenth century, 18; names 
of three varieties of guitar in, 838; 
cithara a favourite instrument in, ib. 3 
two kinds of guitars in Spain in four- 
teenth century, ib. 

Speech-accent, should be preserved in 
chanting, 126; words constantly wrested 
from to fit into the bars, 136. 

= made by T. Haxby of York, 


Squire, W. Barclay, An Index of Tunes 
in the Ballad-Operas, 1-17, 121; thosé 
in the British Museum Library, ib. ; 
ballad-opera overlooked by, ib., 122; 
181; article by in International Music 
Society’s Magazine, 225, 227 n. 

Staggins, Dr., Master of Music to Charleg 
IT, 58; words of songs by in Gentleman's 
Journal, 1698-4, 282. 

St. Callixtus, Monastery of, MS. Bible of 
St. Paul in, 25. 

St. Cecilia’s Day Feast, references to in 
Gentleman’s Journal, 1692-8, 284. 

St. Denis, Art-school of, 20. 

Stevenson, Sir John A, accompanies Miss 
K. Wheeler _ aaa, in songs by 
T. Giordani, 1 

St. Evremond, canes of J. Paisible, 58, 
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St. Florus, monastery of, probable origin 
of evangeliarium from, 22. 

St. Gallen, Art-school of, 21; MS. psal- 
teriums at, 25. 

Sticherarium, in Greek Church music, 
a book of idiomela, hymns with metres 
or melodies of their own, 82, 84, 

St. John of Damascus, methodical ~n 
ment of extant Byzantine hymns for 

. ritual use attributed to, 88; fixing of 
musical theory on basis of eight Byzan- 
tine modes attributed to, ib.; lived 
some time among the Saracens, 89; 
example of colon, or phrase, from his 
Canon for Easter, 91. 

St. Martini, Giovanni B., brother of 
Giuseppe, 41 n. 

St. Martini, Giuseppe, a member of the 
Temple of Apollo, 88 ; music composed 
by, 89; a great hautboy player, ib. ; 
director of chamber music to Frederick 
Prince of Wales, 41; confusion of with 
musicians of same name, 41 n. 

St. Paul, Bible of, executed for Charles le 
Chauve, 25. 

Stradella, Alessandro, anthems by, adap- 
tations of by Dean Aldrich, 60; the 
most important link between composers 
of cantatas of first Roman period and 
Scarlatti, 185 ; his ‘ L’incendio di Roma’ 
an example of declamatory scena with 
short aria, ib. ; musical example from, 
186 ; often extravagant in his coloratura, 
= ; wrote several cantatas with strings, 


195. 

Straight and Skillern, succeeds to Oswald’s 
music-selling business, 87, 89; works 
published by, 40. 

Streatfeild, R. A., Note on Handel’s 
Journey to Hanover in 1716, 119; the 
Granville — of Handel Manu- 
scripts, 208-24. 

Stress, how denoted in Greek music, 


90, 91. 

String-players, mg celebrated for in 
seventeenth century, 148. 

Strong, Robert and Edward, players on = 
double curtoll at the Chapel Royal, 68. 

Stuart, his Gretna Green with new accom- 

iments by T. Giordani produced in 
blin, 105. 

Suza, Tell at, statuette of a. with 
boat-shaped rebab found in, 29. 

Swarzenski, Georg, considers artist of 
Utrecht ‘Psalter to have been an Anglo- 
Saxon, 22, 

— one of earliest Christian poets of 

language, 87. 


Tallis, Thomas, simplicity of his setting 
of new English service a near approach 
to chanting, 127; the ‘Christ Church 
tune’ falsely ascribed to, ib.; his chant 
to the Athanasian Creed, 128; no 
authority for Anglican chants ascribed 
to, ib.; his ‘Canterbury tune’ treated 
as an example of Procrustean unifor- 


mity, 188; full anthems by, 109; single 
anthems by, 111-12, 

Tambourine, used by Romans, 26. 

Tasso, poems by set to music by Monte- 
verdi, 151. 

Tate, Nahum, his A Duke and no Duke 
referred to, 284; Odes, 281-2. 

Temple of Apollo, called by Madame 
D’Arblay an ‘imaginary Society’, 84, 
88; works composed for, 85, 37, 89; 
question of identity of with Apollo 
Society, 86; guesses about some of its 
members in Grove, 87 ; musical mystery 
of still awaits solution, 88 ; suggestions 
as to its composition, nhe., | ib. ; no trace 
of its existence after death of Oswald, 
88, 41; question of political signifi- 


cance, 40. 

Tenducci, Giusto F., sings in opera Love in 
Disguise in Dublin, 101. 

Teretism, in Greek music, singing of vocal 
passages to meaningless syllables, 81, 82. 

Tetrapody, the normal phrase-magni- 
tude of modern music, 204. 

Theatre Royal, Dublin, Gladwin’s The 
Medley produced at, 60. 

Theodorus, the Archpriest, Greek Psalter 
written by, 81 n. 

Thibaut, J., example of Round system in 
Greek Church music reproduced by, 
164-5 


Thompson, E. M., his report on MS. of 
Utrecht Psalter, 20 n. 

Thomson, James, probably a member of 
the Temple of Apollo, 88. 

Tikkanen, Prof. J. J., convinced of B 
tine origin of Utrecht Psalter, 24 n. 

Tillyard, H. J. W., Greek Church Music, 
80-98, 154-70. 

= —_ in Greek music, explanation 
of, 94. 

Tomkins, Giles, single anthems by, 111-12. 

Tomkins, John, full anthems by, 110; 
single anthems by, 111-18. 

—s Robert, single anthems by, 

Tomkins, Thomas, full anthems by, 109-10; 
single anthems by, 110-18 

Tomlinson, John, son of Thomas, & music 
teacher and composer, 57. 

Tomlinson, Thomas, succeeded to Haxby's 
business in York, 57. 

Tommaso Grorpant: An Itatran ComPosER 
1n IRELAND, 99-107 : eldest son of Car- 
mine Giordani, 99; appeared at Covent 
Garden in Italian burlettas with other 
ree of yoy ib.; he and his 

amily engaged y Mossop to a rin 
Dublin, ib. ; — ne Me Pe. 

chord, ib,; death of his mother, ib. ; . 
his wonderful facility in composition, 
100 ; master of the florid Italian style; 
ib. ; ’ protests against his Italianizing of 
airs in Beggar's Opera, ib.; his Don Ful- 
minone and The Enchanter produced, ib. ; 
exceptionally fortunate in his inter- 
preters, 101; gave lessons on harpsi- 
chord, ib.; ‘writes score for Love in 
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' Disguise, ib. ; writes new score for Meta- 
stasio’s L’Eroe Cinese, 102; writes com- 
positions for Barry, ib.; his oratorio 
Isaac performed, ib. ; composition of his 
Castle Ode, ib. ; returns to England, ib. ; 
meets with and writes airs for O'Keeffe 
in London, ib. ; probably wrote overture 
for Drury Lane opera The Elopement, 

102 n.; wrote some of vocal music for 
Andrews and Miles’s Summer Amusement, 

ib. ; associated with first production of 
Sheridan’s Critic, ib. ; returns to Dublin, 
108 ; associated with Leoni in manage- 
ment of Capel Street Theatre, ib. ; bank- 
ruptcy of, ib.; writes score for Gibraliar 
and The Haunted Castle, ib. ; his fertility 
and resource, 104; total of his pieces 
produced at Capel Street Theatre, ib. ; 
married to Miss Wilkinson, ib. ; makes 
arrangement with his creditors, 105; 
official composer to Smock Alley Theatre, 
ib. ; termination of his engagement, ib. ; 
engaged in giving music lessons, 106; 
some of his noted pupils, ib. ; engaged 
as official composer at Theatre Royal, 
Crow Street, ib.; excellence of his accom- 

niment on violin, ib. ; associated with 

- Oulton, ib.; ‘Spiritual Concerts’ by, 
at Rotunda, 107; President of Irish 
Music Fund, ib.; his last important 
creative effort, ib.; death of, ib. 

Tours, Art-school of, 20. 

Townshend, Lord and Lady, patronize T. 
Giordani in Dublin, 102. 

Tréves, MS. psalterium at, 25. 

Trinity College, Dublin, some of T. Wood’s 
set of part-books in, 42; the opera Love 
tn Disguise written by unknown graduate 
of, 101; undergraduates from, patronize 
T. Giordani’s productions, ib. 

Triodium, G Service-book for Lent 
and Holy Week, 83. 

— marina, superseded by violin, 


Tromikon-synagma, an interval-sign in 
Greek Church music, example of use of, 
168, 164, 169. 

Troparium, in Greek Church music, a 
short verse in metre of one already 
known, 88 n. 

Troubadour, or guitar-fiddle, use of bow 
with, 81. 

Troyes, Psalter of, 21. 

— played at St. Cecilia's Day Feast, 
2 e 

Tuba, used by various races, 27. 

Tudway, Dr. Thomas, his collection of 
MSS., 60; one of Captain Cooke’s choir- 
boys in Chapel Royal, 62; on services in 
Chapel Royal, 65 ; on composer of 0 Lord, 
the Maker of all things, 128. 

Tullamore, Lord, arrives in Dublin with 
Geminiani, 57. 

Turner, Dr. William, one of Captain 
Cooke’s choir-boys in Chapel Royal, 62; 
collaborated with Humfrey and Blow 
in the ‘Club’ anthem, 68; his second 
chant set out in modern notation, 139. 
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panum, a small side-drum, 26; how 
played, ib. ; kettledrum and tambourine 
included among tympana of Romans, 26. 
Tye, Dr. Christopher, example of use of 
repetition of first verse by, 44n.; full 
anthems by, 110. 


* Ubi est Abell?’ musical score of, 45-50. 
Urrecut Psatter, THE, AND ITS BEARING ON 
THE History or Musica InstRuMENTs, 
18-88: earliest extant example of art 
of verse-illustration applied to Psalms, 
18; its importance as a document of 
musical archseology, ib.; facsimile of 
the MS. issued by Palsographical 
Society, ib. n. ; drawings in, originally 
designed to illustrate the Greek or 
Syriac text, 19; miniatures in, without 
allel in history of miniature painting 
in Western Europe, ib.; text of, assigned 
by Prof. Westwood to sixth or seventh 
century, ib. ; theory of illustrations by 
Anglo-Saxon artists, 20, 22; its resem- 
blance to other Carolingian MSS. 
detected by Goldschmidt, 21; palso- 
graphical peculiarities in uncials of, 22 ; 
extant copies made from, 23; inspira- 
tion and local colour of, came from 
Christian East, 24, 26; original text of, 
probably Greek or Syriac, 25, 26; 
executed in diocese of Rheims, 26 ; pro- 
totype executed before burning of library 
at Alexandria, a.p. 688, ib.; list of 
musical instruments illustrated in, ib. ; 
description of instruments in, 27; a 
document of the highest importance in 
tracing history of violin family, 28; 
evidence of, that guitar was evolved 
Utrecht U i it Lib t, 19; MS. 
trec niversity Library a ; 
of Utrecht Psalter in, ib. ‘ 


Vecchi, Orazio, difficulties of his ‘ Amfi- 
parnaso ’, how to overcome them, 148. 
Venosa, Gesualdo Prince of, his madrigals 
almost ignored by historians, 145; 
works of, now more accessible, ib. 

iy barring, examples of in chants, 

, 189. 

Victorinus, M., on the long syllable in 
ancient poetry, 200, 201. 

Vincentio, Signor, criticized by Pepys, 67. 

—— operatic arias composed 
Y9 f° 

Violin, Utrecht Psalter a document of 
highest importance in tracing history of, 
28; characteristics of, ib.; the box- 
soundchest its indispensable feature, 
ib.; theory by which Moorish rebab is 
set up as ancestor of, 29; kinship of 
cithara and, ib. ; development of, in 
Italy from the bowed guitar, 81; 
successive steps in development of, 82; 
philological evidence for ancestry of, 
88; principal exponent of music for 
the chamber, 195; dethroned by 
pianoforte, ib. 
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Volker-Museum, Berlin, old Germanic 
rotta in, 30. 

Volkslied, one of the legitimate vocal types 
of ag 190. 

Voltaire, FM. A. de, his tragedy on 
‘Orphan of China’ theme, 102. 

— musical instruments mentioned 
in, 


beer ae ™ Richard, influence of Weber 
on, 147 

Walker, Dr. Ernest, his History of Music 
quoted, 1 

Walker, Thomas, ballad-opera by, 8. 

Walpole, Horace, charmed by the acting 
of Signora N. Giordani, 99. 

Wanley, Humphrey, Byzantine musical 
MS. presented to, 83. 

Warwick, Thomas, "full anthems by, 110. 

Watts, John, printer and publisher of 
ballad-operas, 2, 121; death of, ib.; 
word-books of oratorios issued by, 182. 

Weber, Carl M. von, imitated Beethoven, 
147; technically the weakest of the 
romantics, ib. ; his influence upon his 
contemporaries and followers, ib. 

Wedding, The, second edition of, issued by 
W. Mears, 181; extracts from D. E. 
Baker’s Biographia Dramatica relating to 
performances of, 184; question as to 
authorship of, ib, 

Weelks, T., full anthems by, 109-10, 

Weichsell, Mr., brother of Mrs. Billington, 
106 ; leader’ of band in Crow Street 
Theatre, ib. 

Wesley, Samuel, his ‘Ode on St. Cecilia 
and Music’, 234. 

Westphal, on the rhythmical foot in 
Greek poetry, 204, 206. 

Westwood, Prof. J. 0., assigns text of 
Utrecht Psalter MS. to sixth or seventh 
century, 19; believed illustrations to 
be the work of Anglo-Saxon artist, 20; 
his letters to Atheneum, 22. 

ee te Miss K., her first appearance in 
public 

White, I. (tor. R.), full anthems by, 109-10: 
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es his description of an organum, 


White, R., anthems by, adapted by Dean 
Aldrich, 60. 

Williams, C. F. Abdy, The Aristoxenian 
Theory of the Rhythmical Foot, 200-7, 

Williams, Joseph, comedy by, 284, 

Windchest of organum, misunderstood by 
artist of Utrecht Psalter, 27; and by 
artist of Eadwine Psalter, 28. 

Wise, Michael, one of Captain Cooke’s 
choir-boys in Chapel Royal, 62. 

Wolf, Hugo, his songs morbid and deca- 
dent, 1 1. 

Wood, Anthony, his MS. Notes on 
Musicians, in a 72; his opinion 
of Captain Cooke, ib. 

Wood, Mrs. (née Paton), played in opera 
at Theatre Royal, Dublin, 241. 

Wood, Thomas, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, 42; 
set of part-books by, ib., 438. 

Woodward, Henry, Queen Mab one of his 
most successful pantomimes, 38, 

Worsley, Henry, Byzantine musical MS. 
given to, 82. 


Young, John, meetings for practice of 
music at his house, 86; a musical in- 
strument maker and seller, ib. 

Young, Miss Polly, Mrs. Arne’s niece, 182; 
called herself Maria Barthelemon after 
marriage, ib.; witnessed Dr. Arne’s 
will, ib.; composed vocal and instru- 
mental music, ib., 188. 

Young, Talbot, attendance by, at meetings 
for practice of music, 36. 


Zambeccari, Count F. M., 
letter by, on Scarlatti’s 
valore*, 190. 

— Gioseffe, his definition of music, 

5 

Ziani, praised by Crescimbeni as a writey 
of chamber cantatas, 198. 

Zinke, or Cornet, used by Captain Cooke 
and — to strengthen boys’ singing 


extract from 
‘Tl trionfo del 


Zurich, Museum of Pg Antiquarian 
Society of, MSS. in, 2: 
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Edward Lowe. This musician, who had been Organist of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and afterwards succeeded Dr. Wilson as Professor of Music in the 
University, gained his living as a music master during the Commonwealth. 
There is an interesting letter written by him to a pupil, Barbara Fletcher, 
who afterwards married Daniel Fleming, printed in Zhe Flemings at Oxford 
(Oxford Hist. Soc., 1904, p. 541). 

‘Most vertuous Mris Barbara 


I humbly beseech you to play thes Lessons in the Order sett downe 
Constantly once a day, if you haue health and leasure. Play not, without 
turninge the Lesson in your Booke before you & keepe your eye (as 
much as you can) in your Booke. If you Chance to miss goe not from 
the Lesson, till you haue perfected it. Aboue all, Play not too fast. Thes 
few rules obserued you will gaine your selfe much Honnour & some 
Creditt to your master, whose better title is 

Your most humble servant 
25 March: 1652. Ed: Lowe.’ 
This letter accompanied a MS. lesson book, which is stated to be still in 


existence. 


The Flemings in Oxford also contains some Accounts from which can 
be gathered what a country gentleman thought it right to spend upon 
music in the second half of the seventeenth century. The entries relating 
to music might be worth collecting some day in a separate note, L. 


QUERY 


Mr. T. G..d..n. Who was this operatic singer? There is u set of 
verses in the London Magazine for August, 1786, entitled ‘The Tame 
Hero. A familiar Letter to Mr. T. G..d..n, on his appearing in the Opera 
of Adriano in a Roman Dress’. Here the singer’s appearance and manner 
are severely criticized. 

With dangling arms, and down-cast eyes, 
Trailing thy legs in shameful-wise, 
With twenty other fooleries. 


ANSWER 


Peter Gillier (iii. 180). Rimbault prints the following document in his 
Old Cheque-book of the Chapel Royal, Camden Society, 1872, p. 58 :-— 

1741-2, Jan. 18. By virtue of a warrant from the Rt. Rev. Edmund 
Lord Bishop of London, Dean of his Maj. Chapels Royal, I have sworn and 
admitted Mr. Peter Gillier into the place of Violist of his Maj. Chapels 
Royal, vacant by the death of Francisco Goodsens. 


Geo. Carleton, Sub-Dean. 


In a note (Ibid., p. 233) Rimbault attributes to Peter Gillier the author- 
ship of A Collection of New Songs [&c.], Heptinstall, 1698. 8. T. P. 





INDEX 


—_— Magazine, The, music published 

in, 102. 

Abington, Mrs., songs s' by, in Twelfth 
Night, 25 ; played Olivia at Drury re 
25 


nN. 
Act of Uniformity, changes in service at 


St. Paul’s brought about by, 152. 

Adami, Andrea da Bolsena, his description 
of C. Morales’ motet Lamentabatur Jacob, 
3; on choice of Miserere by choirmaster 
of Sistine Choir, 209-10; on author of 
Vids turbam magnam, 213 ; chief author- 
ity for traditions of Sistine a 214. 

A DEscRIPTION oF ALESSANDRO STRIGGIO 
AND Francesco CorteEccia’s INTERMEDI 
*‘Psyonz aND Amor’, 1565, 40-53; 
intermedi contributed to origin of panto- 
mime, 40, 42; dealt with mythological 
episodes, 41; relation to opera, 42; 
list of in U. Angeli’s work on subject, ib. ; 
history of — mse a needed, 
42-3 ; intermedi com ‘or marriage 
of Cosimo de’ Medici and of Francesco de’ 
Medici, 43; Striggio’s lost intermedio 
music for L’amico fido, ib. ; Striggio and 
p= pgp music in - in cage 
44; complete reprint of description of, 
45-53 ; Rinkeldey on, 116. . 

Adoration of the Cross, Sistine Choir at 
celebration of, 210. 

olian mode, scale of, 94. 

—. Amusement, The, engraved plates 

for, 206. 

Albert, Margrave of Ansbach, J. W. Franck 
@ musician in service of, 181. 

Aldrich, Dean, his MS. collection of fancies 
in Christ Church library, 65; bar-lines 
inserted by, ib. 

Alkman, praised by Plutarch for invention 
i tae eee weal in catly Ang 

eve , use of in early Anglican 

— 75, 78. , — 
legri, Gregorio, settings of sung by Sis- 
tine Choir, 209, 210. 

Allen, Dr. H. P., his use of syncopation of 
reciting-note, 80; his conception of new 
system of lican chanting, 86. 

Altos of Sistine Choir, parts n by, 209. 

Alutnuwara, song sung at, 139. 

Amaryllis, engraved plates for, 207. 

Anacreontic Concert, Catherine Hayes’s 


ap nce at, 61. 
. Andante, Allegro,’ structure of portion of 
Ferrébosco’s second six-part fancy, 68. 


Anerio, Felice, settings of in use by 
Sistine Choir, 209, 211, 212. 


Tit 


Angeli, Ubaldo, all important intermedi to 
1569 mentioned in his work on the 
subject, 42. 

ANaLIcAN CHaAntine, II, 74-86: musical 
score of chants in common and duple 
time, 75; musical examples of chant in 

ups of three notes, 76-7 ; and of four, 
ve, and six, 78-9; colliding accents in, 
79; syncopation of reciting-note, 80; 
notation of groups, ib.; of Ey 
81; marks of time-values, ib.; refrac- 
tory verses, 82; examples of pointing, 
83-5; the basses the chief difficulty in, 
86; no improvement in chanting of bad 
translation — i 

An OxrorD OK oF Fanctrss, 65-73: 
collection of fancies in Christ Church 
library, 65; names of writers in, ib. ; 
specimens of musical scores from, 66-7, 
70-3 ; description of anonymous pieces 
in, 68-9; guesses at authorship of, 68 ; 
musical score of.one of Ferrabosco’s 
fancies, 70-3. 

AnsweERs.—Early Elizabethan Stage Music, 
63 ; Tom Moore’s musical compositions, 
119; Thomas Moore’s compositions, 179; 
Peter Gillier, 240. 

—_— by Handel, manuscript versions 
of, 116. 

An Ungnown AvroararPH ov HEnny 
PURCELL, 5-17: miscellaneous pieces in 
Gresham College se 
to handwriting of Purcell by Prof. Taylor, 
6; description of the MS. volume, ib. ; 
list of contents of, ib. ; consists of songs 
and duets by H. and D. Purcell, 7; 
Purcell’s object in writing, ib.; a few 
Compositions hitherto unknown, ib. ; 
notes on the contents with musical 
scores, 7-17, 

Apuleius, intermedi of 1565 drew their 
inspiration from his tale of Cupid and 
Psyche, 44. 

Arascione, contribution to his Nuove Laudi 
— della B. V. assigned to C. or M. 

‘erra 


bosco, 220. 
—. Jacob, book of madrigals by, 


Archer, Robert, ticket-medals in possession 
of, 107, 235. 

Archilochus, invention of non-homogene- 
ous rhythms by, 164. 

Aristides Quintilianus, description of rhyth- 
mical modulation by, 163, 164. 

Aristoxenus, rhythmical treatises of, 163. 

Arkwright, G. E. P., Note on The Unre- 
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solved 4th on the Dominant in a Close, 
60; on William Daman, 118-19 ; Notes 
on the Ferrabosco Family, 220-8 ; Note 
on Letter from Thomas Linley, 236 ; 
Note on Corrections to Grove, 239. 

A R#YTHMICAL RITY IN CERTAIN 
MADRIGALS COMPARED WITH THE GREEK 
Tarory ov METABOLE oF RuHyTHM, 
158-65 : changes in rhythm of madrigals 
the product of a certain delicacy of 
perception, 158; their place taken by 
changes of harmony, ib.; what these 
changes consist of, ib., 162; not peculiar 
to one composer or any particular 
country, 158; musical examples of, 
159-60 ; what the changes of rhythm are 
due to, 161; ; influence of Greek | 
pte ses —— 162; -_ pon 

pearance of p hrase-magnitu e and 
chyteen apecton 162 ; changes of rhythm 
— the composer’s feelings, ib. ; 
change of rhythm-species familiar toAttic 
ts, 163 ; device known as metabole, 
ib.; im rtance of metabole in Greek 
music, ib.; kinds of modulation in, 
163-4 ; —- explanation of Greek 
rhythms, 1 

Arne, Dr. ‘Thomas A., tune of Scotch song 
altered by, printed in Exshaw, 21; 
80) ier to music by, 22, 24, 25; music 
of of Iphigenia by, ib. n.; airs 
chen 7 om, for O’Keeffe’s Castle of 
Andalusia, 32 n.; musical compositions 
by, 33, 117. 

Arne, Michael, manager of Crow Street 
— 26 n.; music for ballad opera 

270 

ian Mrs., songs sung by, 21 and n. 

Arnold, Dr. Samuel, musical compositions 
by, 29, $2, 33, 37, 138; overture by, 
taken for O’Keeffe’s Castle of Andalusia, 
32n.; his edition of Messtah contains 
variant readings of Granville Handel 


Pec: Me. 

owsmit so 

Arundell, Lord, halts eeiteged by for 
Elizabeth's visit to palace of Seaseeh, 


Astley? s Amphitheatre, Dublin, perform- 
ances in, 39 n. 

Aston, Antony, anecdote from his su upple- 
ment to Cibber’s Lives of Famous 
and Actresses, 186. 

Austin, J., words of song by, 26. 

Ayliffe, Mrs., songs sung by, 185. 


Baccheios, Senior, on the kinds of modula- 
tion in Greek music, 164. 

Bai, Tommaso, settings of used by Sistine 
Choir, 209. 

Baildon, Joseph, song composed by, 117. 

Baini, Giuseppe, use of motets by Sistine 
Choir stereotyped by time of, 2; Moroni’s 
description of him, 4 

er his deuniptinn of festivities of 


9, 43. 
Balan, R., published London Magazine, 


Ballet, bearing on origin of opera, 40; not 
synonymous with pantomime, 41; de- 
veloped almost into danced pantomime, 
ib. ; histo: % Mm remains to be  _——. ib. 

rer minuet by, 27 

Be ter, mye Voddns np ie 30. 
nnis les, songs su , 30. 

Bardi, Count, e janie of, 40. 

Bar- line, use of in Anglican chanti , Sl. 

Barthelémon, Mrs. —_ or eon oung), 
as = by, 24; her husband 

orm 7 at the Rotunda, 24 n. 
viol, representation = in ear! 
illustrated music-books, 198, ad 

—— Sistine Choir, parts sung by, 


4 

Bate, H., his comic — The Rival Candi- 
dates pla: yed in Dublin, 28 n.; his opera 
The lite of Bacon performed, 30n. 

Bath, Marquis of, reference to J. Paisible 
in MSS. of, 117. 

Battishill, Jonathan, musical composition 
by, 30; his portrait in Wyndham, 30 n. 

Bear Tavern, ublin, early 1 meetings of 
Charitable Musical Society held in, 108. 

Beard, John, an actor inGarrick’s Company, 
20 ; songs sung by, in Lethe, ib. ; and in 
The Chaplet, 21; at Ranelagh Gardens, 


Seaieren, Ludwig van, his tonal effects 
ony to Sweelinck’s changes of rhythm, 


q Bell Barr,’ question as to meaning of, 11 ; 
used b be Purcell in hitherto unknown 
song ‘ I love and I must,’ ib. ; example of 
in music score, 12-14. 

Benedict XIII, restored practice of having 
Passion read i in Greek, 210. 

Bennett, Thomas, publisher of The Musical 
Magazine, 102. 

Bertoni, Ferdinando G., airs taken from, 
for O’Keeffe’s Castle of Andalusia, 32 n. 

Besardus, compositions by A. Ferrabosco 
in his Thesaurus Harmonicus, 228. 

Bickerstaff, Jacob, published illustrated 
music-books, 206. 

Bickerstaffe, ‘Teaac, collaborated with 
Dibdin in mock Italian serenata, 20-n. 
Bickham, George, first engraver of ‘adorned 
music on an elaborate scale, 196, 200; 
his Musical Entertainer a model for later 
publishers and engravers, 200 ; Walpole’s 
so of, ib. ; a Freemason, ib. ; some 

of his designs very French in character, 
201 ; resented rivalry of his imitators, 
ib., 202; different editions of his Musical 
Entertainer described, ib.; retired to 
Richmond, ib. ; his last publication, ib. ; i 
his name attached to other class of 
engravings, 

Billington, James, song set to music by, 
eo husband of celebrated cantatrice, 

n. 

Billi n, Mrs., song sung by, 34. 

Birt, Dom H. N., his Blizal n Religious 

eae 

ne lasper, virgi' er, servan 
to W. Treasorer, 106 and n. 
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Bland, Dorothea (afterwards Mrs. Jordan), 
songs sung by, 31. 

Blow, Dr. John, copy of Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day by, in Gresham College, 5; portrait 
of in early music-book, 199. ; 

Bodleian Library, instrumental fantasies of 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in, 
65; illustrated music-books in, 206; 
music MSS. in, 227, 228. 

Boetius, his account of Greek scale used by 
medieval theorists, 92. 

Boitard, Louis P., designs by for Cole’s 
Orpheus Britannicus, 204. 

— Pietro, tight-rope performance by, 

n 


Bonner, Bishop, restored ancient manner 
of worship at St. Paul’s, 150. 

Booksellers, second-hand, guilty of damag- 
ing old magazines, 99. 

ye organ-maker to Edward 


Bowen, Jimmy, me taken by in Cibber’s 
Love’s Last Shift, 186; anecdote from 
A. Aston about, ib. 

= Bishop, ceremony of, on Feasts of 

t. Nicholas and Holy Innocents, 151. 

Boyce, William, setting of song by, 20; 
music to The Chaplet by, 21 n.; music 
to Shepherd's Lottery by, 22 n. 

Brahms, Johannes, his pianoforte accom- 
paniment to Handel’s ‘Se tu non lasci 
more ’, 59. 

Brancaccio, Julius C., visit to England with 
Lassus, 151. 

Breitkopf and Hartel, their complete 
edition of Palestrina’s works cited, 209. 

Bremner, Robert, published pieces for flute 
by Dothel Fils, 179. 

Bressan, Peter, flute-maker, friend and 
executor of J. Paisible, 179. 

Brett, Mr., songs sung by, 33, 35; his 
= as a boy at Crow Street Theatre, 

Ne 

Breuil, Mr., of Versailles, cotillon by, 27. 

Bridges, Robert, Anglican Chanting, 74-86. 

British Lady’s Magazine, The, music pub- 
lished in, 102. 

— Melody, plates of engraved by Cole, 


British Museum, copies of Cathedral Maga- 
zine, in, 62; Myriell’s collection of music 
in, 677.; late issue of The General 
Magazine in, 101; licence to W. Trea- 
sorer in for purchase of ashes, old boots, 
&c., for export, 104; copy of ‘Cherokee 
Indians’ Death Song’ in, 167, 169, 170; 
copies of pieces by J. C. and P. Gillier in, 
180; copy of set of sacred cantatas by 
Franck in, 182; MSS. of works by 
Franck in, 186 ; copy of engraved music- 
book in, 206; music MSS. in, 227, 228. 

British Orpheus, version of ‘Death Song of 
— Indians’ inattributed toPaxton, 


5. 
—* Robert, musical compositions by, 


Brooke, Charlotte, her Reliques of Irish 
Poetry cited, 34 n. 


$2 
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Brooke, Mrs. Frances, her opera Rosina 
produced in Dublin, 32 n. 

Brown and Stratton, their British Mus. 
Biog., cited, 117. 

—_—— example of fugal opening 
y, 143. 

Buckingham Palace, an Ué re mi fa in 
probably by A. Ferrabosco, 228. 

Buett, H., musician of London, 178. 

Bull, Dr. John, pieces composed by 
Ferrabosco after manner of, 68. 

Bull's Head Tavern, Dublin, early meetings 
of Charitable Musical Society held in, 
1 


08. 
Burlington, Earl of, engraved music plates 
dedicated to by Bickham, 200. a 
Burney, Dr. Charles, his Account of the 
Handel Commemoration in Westminster 
Abbey, 60; mistaken spelling of Boton 
in, 104n.; citation of, 150 n.; assigns 
a in error to A. Ferrabosco, 


Burns, Robert, air used by, 117. 

Byrd, William, evidence from for practice 
of writing accompaniment for songs by 
Elizabethans, 63; treatment of final 
cadence by, 193; friendly rivalry of 
A. Ferrabosco with, 228. 


Caccini, Giulio, his Il Rapimento di Cefalo 
closely related to the intermedi, 42. 

Cadence, examples of in treatment of 
Dorian mode, 96-8, 147-8; the ‘ flat’ 
and the plagal, 97-8; use of in plain 
harmony, 144; examples of in Phrygian 
mode, 193. 

— plates for engraved by Roberts, 


Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits, 122. 
— Society, publications of, 118, 150, 


Cantata, on the mystery of the Nativity, 
performed by Sistine Choir, 213-14. 

Cantus, examples of in treatment of 
Dorian mode, 95-6. 

Canzonetta, popularity of, 30 n. 

Capel Street Opera House, Dublin, Messiah 
performed at, 33; operas performed at, 


34. 
Cardarelli, Signora, so sung by, 27; 
gy in Italian burletta in Dublin, 
n. 
Carey, Henry, setting of song by, 20. 
Cargill, Mrs., songs sung ion 32. 
Carolan, T. O’, airs taken from for O’Keeffe’s 
Castle of Andalusia, 32. 
Carols, inquiry as to, 64. 
mter, J. and T., published composi- 
tions by T. Moore, 119. 
Carter, Samson, musical setting by, 24. 
Carter, Tom, song probably reset by, 25 2. ; 
musical compositions by, 28, 29, 32, 33, 


38. 
Casali, Giovanni B., two volumes of sacred 
music by, in Gresham College, 5. 
Cathedral Magazine, The, date of first 
publication of, 62. 
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Catholic Record Society, publications of, 
Catto wr by, 25, 26, 27, 28 
ey, Ann, songs sung by, 25, 26, 27, 28 ; 
pre in Dublin, 25 n., 27 n. 
Ceccherelli, Alessandro, his prefatory dedi- 
cation to Descrizione de G? Intermed, 44. 
Celtiberian Society, song sung at, 26. 
* Ceva, Signor,’ setting of ‘ Dixit Dominus’ 
by, in Gresham College, 5. 
hanning, John, former owner of MS. song 
by Franck, 186. 
os T., words of drinking song by, 


Charitable Musical Loan, Dublin Charitable 
Musical Society merged into, 109. 

Charitable Musical Society of Dublin, 
ticket-medal struck for annual sub- 
scribers to, 107 ; Messiah first performed 
for, ib., 108; origin of, 108; merged 
into Charitable Musical Loan, 109. 

Charles II, did his best to suppress the 
English fancy, 70. 

Cherry, Andrew, songs sung by, 37; 
written by, 37 n. 

Child, Dr. William, use of recitation note in 
early settings by, 75. 

Children of Chapel Royal, plays performed 


by, 157. 

Children of St. Paul’s, ceremony of Boy 
Bishop = before Elizabeth by, 
151; Christmas festivities carried out 
by, ib.; play performed by on Eliza- 
beth’s visit to palace of Nonsuch, 152; 
other plays performed by, 153-7. 

Choirmaster, of Sistine Choir, chose music 
for most of masses sung by, 2, 209-10. 

Christ Church Hall, oratorios performed at, 


239. 

Christ Church Library, great number of 
anonymous fantasies in, 65; also a 
number by various known composers, ib. ; 
Gibbons’s original MS. of fancies possessed 
by, 66 ; set of MS. Lamentations in, 120 ; 
MS. music by J. Ferrabosco in, 221; 
ditto by A. Ferrabosco in, 227, 228. 

Christian Magazine, The, sacred song 
published in, 101. 

Christ’s Hospital, records of, reference to 
S. Westcott in, 156. 

Chrysander, Dr., Handel’s works edited by, 
59, 116. 


Cibber, Theophilus, his play Love's Last 
Shift produced, 185. 

Cithern, representation of in early illus- 
trated music-book, 197. 

Clarke, a edition of Parthenia published 

'Y» ° 

Clavicytherium, spurious, constructed out 

“_ a a ao ‘ _— 
io a uterpe, plates for e vi 
Roberts, 205. — . 

Clive, Mrs., “a5 wee by in character of 
Pastora, in The Chaplet, 21. 

Closes, examples of in sixteenth-century 
— 147-8; gradually extended use 
of, , 

Cole, Benjamin, music copper-plates en- 
graved by, for New Universal Magazine, 


99, 100, 204; imitated Bickham’s 
illustrated music-books in his British 
Harmony, &c., 202, 203; perhaps born 
at Leeds, 203; engravings by, ib. ; 
settled in — Le ¥: a of ha 
engraving, ib.; other wor! y, ib.; 
iod of his work, ib. 
Cole, Dr. Henry, succeeded Feckenham as 
Dean of St. Paul’s, 151. ' 

Coleman, Edward, MS. collection of fancies 
by in Christ Church library, 65 ; descrip- 
tion of, 67. 

Colliding accent, description of, 76, 79. 

Collins, John, songs written and sung by, 
37, 38; a frequent visitor to Ireland, 
37 


n. 

‘Collins, Signor,’ setting of ‘ Dixit Domi- 
nus’ by, in ‘nein Coleen, 5. 

Colman, George, Linley’s letter to, about 
Miss Linley, 236. . 

Colonna Library, copy of Handel MS. in, 

Commer, Franz, a former owner of set of 
sacred cantatas by Franck, 182. 

Common-time barring, the most convenient 
method of identifying notes of chant, 

6. 


76. 

‘Con canto andante,’ graduale so sung by 
Sistine Choir, 211. 

Concentores Society, collections of music 
of, in Gresham College, 5. 

Congress, Library of, work on intermedi 
in, 44; copy of Striggio and Corteccia’s 
intermeds in, 116. 

Connaught, Duchess of, piano made by 
R. Woffington in collection of, 218. 

Contralti, of Sistine Choir, parts taken by, 
3, 4, 210, 211, 212. 

Convivial Songster, The, issued by Fielding, 
208 


Cooke, Henry, painter of portrait of 
T. Mace, 199. 

Cooke, Samuel, song set to music by, 21. 

Cooper, T., published some of Bickham’s 
illustrated music-books, 202, 203. 

Cooper, W. Durrant, his Lists of Foreign 
Protestants, &c., cited, 118. 

Coote, J., publisher of Royal Magazine and 
Musical Magazine, 102. ; 

Coperario (John Cooper), MS. collection of 
‘ancies and madrigals by, in Christ 
Church library, 65, 69; description of, 
66-7, 68; changed his name for pro- 
fessional purposes, 67 n. 

Copyright, international, absence of in 
eighteenth century, 18. 

Corbett, Charles, publisher of some of 
Bickham’s illustrated music-books, 202. 

Cordicelli, Giovanni, ‘ Confitebor’ by, in 
Gresham College, 5. 

Corelli, Archangelo, portrait of in early 
music-book, 199. . 

Corfe, Joseph, musical compositions by, 38. 

Corry, Mr., song sung by, 33. ; 

Corteccia, Francesco, description of his 
‘ Psyche and Amor ’, 40-53. 

Country-dances, list of printed in Exshaw’s 
Lo Magazine, 20-39. 
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Covent Garden Theatre, The Duenna first 
produced at, 26 n.; Webster’s début at, 
29n.; pantomime by Pilon performed 
at, 31 n.; O’Keeffe’s Castle of Andalusia 
= at, 32n.; Brett performs at, 

nN. 


Cox Heath, song on encampment at, 29. 
Creizenach, his history of the drama, 42. 
Crivelli, Archangelo, motet by, sung by 
Sistine ChoironSecond Sundayin Lent, 3. 
Croker, Sir Gerard, papers in Public Record 
Office relating to his estate, 225; con- 
Crosby, bie jae Mapsctng tod 235 
osby, nglish Repository cited, 235. 
Cross, Miss, takes the part of Love in 
Cibber’s Love's Last Shift, 185. 
Crouch, Mrs., songs sung by, 36, 37, 117. 
Crow Street Theatre, Dublin, operas and 
musical performances at, 24 n., 26, 27 n., 
28 n., 29 n., 31 n., 37 n., 38 n. 
Cummings, William H., Note on Granville 
Handel MSS., 59-60, 116-17. 
Cunningham, John, actor-poet, words of 
songs by, 25, 31 ; died at Newcastle, 25 n. 
nningham, Peter, extract from his 
Accounts of the Revels at Court, 153; 
citation of, 154 n., 155. 
Curtis, Anthony, musician of London, 177. 


Dale, J., music printer of London, 169. 

Daly, Mrs., song sung by, 31. 

Daman, Anne, wife of W. Daman, 118; 
will of W. Daman proved by, ib. 

Daman, William, born in Liége, 118; 
brought to England by Lord Buckhurst, 
ib. ; death and will of, ib.; documents 
relating to, ib.; his name among list of 
Elizabeth’s musicians, 118. 

Dambani Veddas, songs of, 134-5, 139. 

Damon, William, question of identity with 
composer, 237-8. 

Danby, John, musical composition by, 37. 

d’Arezzo, Guido, hexachordal system 
developed out of suggestions of, 87 ; his 
excellent method of teaching singing, ib. ; 
illustration of his method, 88; remarks 
by on one of his examples, ib.; his 
hexachordal scale, 89. 

— H., Note on Granville Handel MSS., 


DeatH Sona oF THE CHEROKEE INDIANS, 
TuE, 166-70: musical score of, 166; 
popularity of tune, ib.; claimed to be 
a genuine Indian melody, ib.; British 
history of, 167; date of original publica- 
tion, ib. ; author of words, ib. ; tune of, 
introduced into comedies, operas, &c., 
167-8; air brought to England b 
C. Turner, 168; constantly reprinted, 
ib. ; fresh setting of, 169; another with 
different words and new music, ib.; 
prolonged vitality of, 170; its resuscita- 
tion in America, ib.; the work of an 
English com r, 235; date of earliest 
publication, ib. ; Anne Lee’s version, ib. ; 
new music for, by Paxton, ib.; later 
issues of original version, ib. 

de Bolis, Sebastiano, eight motets, psalms, 


&0., by, in Gresham College, 5; inservice 
of Cardinal York, ib. 


ork, ib. 

de Cuvillie, John B., organ-builder of 
Dublin, 215. 

Defesch, William, songs set to music by, 21. 

de John, John, a priest, organ-maker to 
Henry VIII, 103. 

Delacour, Rev. James, song by, 24. 

de’ Medici, Cosimo, ferme composed for 
marriage of, 43; ditto for Francesco, ib. 

De Wit, Paul, his Historic Music-museum 
now owned by Herr Heyer, 62. : 

De Worde, Wynkyn, use of large initial 
letters by in his XX Songs, 196. : 

Y » defective use of in Phrygian 
mode, 192. 

di Asuni, Ghillini, setting of music for two 
flutes by, 23. ; 

Dibdin, Charles, mock Italian serenata by, 
in collaboration with Bickerstaffe, 29 n. ; 
wrote music for Pilon’s The T % 
31 n.; musical compositions by, 38, 39. 

Dickson, his Catalogue of Musical MSS. in 
Ely Cathedral cited, 221. 

Dillon, Hon. John B., country dance by, 
38; Scotch dance by, 39. 

di Rore, oe book of madrigals, &c., 
published by, 222. : 

—” Post, The, rare Dublin journal, 

Dorian mode, scale of, 92; examples of 
treatment of, 95-8; examples of plain 
and fugal openings in, 142-7; examples 
of closes in, 147-8. 

Dothel Fils, emg of his identification 
with Dottel Figlio, 179. 

— Nicholas, pieces for the flute by, 


Dowland, Robert, — by A. 
Ferrabosco in his Varietie of Lute 


» 228. 

Drum, use of by Veddas, 121; and by 
Murray Islanders, ib. 

Drury Lane Theatre, songs sung by various 
artistes in, 21, 25. ; plays produced at, 

Dryden, Sohn by, performed i 
yden, John, opera by, ‘ormed in 

De Bt rn ung by 2 

Du y, Mr., songs sung by, 28. 

Dublin Journal, The, mente J. Woffing- 
ton advertised in, 216. 

Dublin, musical activity of in eighteenth 
century, 18-39; sets of LExshaw’s 
London Magazine at, 19; guitars manu- 
factured at, 24 n. 

Dubois, Lady Dorothea, words of songs by, 
24; musical pieces by, 24 n. 

Dudley, Lord Robert, letter from on 

estcott’s - excommunication, 153 ; 
patron of company of actors, ib. n. _ 

Duffey, Peter, song sung by, 36; a pupil of 
Giordani, 36 n.; his début, ib.; settled 
in America, ib. 

— Society, revival of old songs by, 

‘ Duochord,’ invented by R. Woffington, 


218; example of in Dublin, ib. 
Dupuis, Thomas §., song sung by, 26. 
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Dutch painters, of seventeenth century, 
musicians painted by, 195. 


——— Magazine, The, music published 

in, 102. 

Edward VI, W. Treasorer regall maker to, 
103-4 ; list of ‘ musitions and plaiers’ 
in his Establishment Book, 104 ; Second 
Prayer Book of, music of service reduced 

Eaei .s by, 34 

win, Mr., songs sung by, 34. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY aceon Music, 
18-39 : songs sung in pleasure gardens, 
playhouses, &c., recorded in, 18; an 
annotated list of music issued duri 
fifty years, ib., 20-39; method o 
printing, ib.; difficulties in compiling 
list of, 19 ; fugitiveness of, ib. ; ocbaley 
eighteenth-century magazines contain 
music not elsewhere to be found, ib. ; 
and record work of a few minor composers 
not found in Grove, ib. ; Note on, 117. 

Eitner, Robert, omissions in his Lexicon, 5 ; 
a list of Weideman’s works given by, 
20 n.; citations of, 22,23; reference in 
to Dr. Zelle’s researches on Franck, 181 ; 
his notice of Franck’s visit to London, 

82; his account of the Ferrabosco 
family, 220; his Quellenlexicon in course 
of revision, 220 n. 

Elizabeth, Queen, licensed W. Treasorer to 
buy ashes and old shoes for export, 104 ; 
retained S. Westcott as organist of 
St. Paul’s though condemned to depriva- 
tion, 149, 152, 156; plays acted by 
children of St. Paul’s before, 150, 153, 
154, 157; old ceremony of Boy Bishop 
performed before, 151; changes in form 
of service under, 152; description of her 
visit to palace of Nonsuch, ib. 

Elizabethan musicians, uncertainty of 
oe for accompaniment of songs by, 


Elizabethan vocal polyphony, MS. fancies 
at Christ Church compared with, 69. 
Elliott, Mrs. Joseph, concert by, at 
Rotunda, Dublin, 61. 

Elmenhorst, Heinrich, settings of his 
Geistliche Lieder by J. F. Franck, 182, 187. 

ENGLISH MAGAZINES CONTAINING Music, 
BEFORE THE EARLY PART OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 99-102: London 
periodicals frequently devoted a page to 
music, 99 ; historical value of, ib. ; many 
songs appeared in print for first time in, 
ib. ; a number of songs specially contri- 
buted to, ib.; no regular list of published, 
ib.; beautiful copper plates in New 
Universal Magazine, ib.; descriptive 
list of, 100-2. 

— Orpheus, The, engraved plates for, 


European Magazine, The, musical contents 
of, 101. 


— Dorothy, Parthenia engraved for, 


Exshaw’s London Magazine, published in 
Dublin, 18; at first a reprint of The 


London Magazine, ib. ; some account of, 
ib., 18; no complete set of in public 
collections in Ireland, ib. ; title, &., of, 
20; list of musical compositions printed 
in, 20-39; reprinted music already 
issued in England, 99, 117. 


Faithorne, William, engraver of portrait 


of T. Mace, 199. 


Falkner, Miss (afterwards Mrs. Donaldson), 


songs sung by, 20. 


‘ Falsobordone,’ settings sung in, by Sistine 


Choir, 2, 211; Palestrina’s settings may 
be included in term, 2. 


Fantasies, instrumental, of the sixteenth 


and seventeenth centuries, 65. 


Farmer, John, example of change of rhythm 


in madrigal by, 159. 


Farnese, Cardinal, placed difficulties in 


way of A. Ferrabosco on his second visit 
to England, 223. 


Farquhar, George, music for his Beauz’ 


—_— composed by J. C. Gillier, 


Faulkner's Dublin Journal, advertisement 


for performance of Handel’s Messiah 
quoted from, 108; notice of dissolution 
of partnership of Gibson and Woffington 
in, 218. 


Feasts, the Church’s great, celebrated by 


Pope in Sistine chapel or chapel of 
Quirinal, 1; ‘First Vespers’ of, ib. ; 
chronological order of, 2-3, 209-14 


Feckenham, John H. de, Dean of St. Paul’s, 


150 ; installed as Abbot of Westminster, 
151. 


Ferrabosco, Alfonso (1), account of in 


Grove, 223 ; letters and documents relat- 
ing to, 223-6; visits to England, 223 ; 
in service of Cardinal Farnese, at Rome, 
ib.; his first dated composition, 226 ; 
motets and madrigals by, ib. ; unprinted 
works by, 227-8; his instrumental 
music, 228; variations on plainsong 
Miserere made in rivalry with Byrd, ib. 


Ferrabosco, Alfonso (2), MS. collection of 


fancies of in Christ Church library, 65 ; 
description of, 67; ‘pavan’ by, ib.; 
a less important person than his father, 
ib. n.; use of hexachord formula by, 68 ; 
musical score of one of his fancies, 70-3 ; 
pieces wrongly attributed to by Eitner, 
221; difficulty of distinguishing between 
his compositions and his father’s, 228. 


Ferrabosco, Alfonso (3), an instrumentalist, 
220. 
Ferrabosco, Constantino, book of canzonets 


Ferrabosco, Domenico, first recorded musi- 


cian of family, 221; held musical 
appointment in Bologna, his native city, 
ib. ; a member of Papal Choir, ib. ; dis- 
missed for being a married man, ib. ; 


book of madrigals, ib.; list of other 
madrigals ig his sacred music, ib. ; 
MS. works by, 223. : 

Ferrabosco, Henry, an instrumentalist, 220. 
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Papeete, Hieronimo, possible error as to, 

n 

Ferrabosco, John, English Church music 
by at Ely, 221; organist at, ib.; music 
by for keyboard instrument, at Christ 
Church, ib. 

Ferrabosco, Matthia, published a book of 
canzonets, 

Festa, Costanzo, intermedio composed by, 

for marriage of Cosimo de’ Medici, 43. 

Feuillerat, A., his Documents relating to 
Office of Revels cited, 154 n., 155, 156, 157. 

Fideli, Giulio, mass for five voices by, in 
Gresham College, 5. 

Fielding, John, illustrated music-books 
issued by, 208. 

Fife, curved (or wryneck), illustration of 
in early music-book, 198. 

Figured counterpoint, Magnificat com- 
monly sung in alternate verses of, 147. 

‘ First Vespers,’ of Church’s feasts, order of 
according to Sistine tradition, 1, 212. 

Fishamble Street Music Hall, Dublin; 
ticket-medal struck for performance at, 
107-9, 235; built for Charitable Musical 
Society of Dublin, 108 ; original perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah given in, 108, 


216. 

— Street Theatre, performers at, 
25 n., 27. 

Fitzwilliam Library, Cambridge, MS. com- 


position by D. Ferrabosco in, 222. 
Flageolet, illustration of, in early music- 
book, 198. 


Florence, spurious musical instruments 
manufactured at, 62. 

Florentine Camerata, danger of under- 
estimating efforts of, 40; sought Greek 
drama and found opera, ib. 

Flute, use of by Murray Islanders, 121. 

Foggia, Francesco, settings of in use by 

istine Choir, 212. 

Folksong, its irregular time-measure, 160 ; 
real singer of has no feeling for harmony, 
161 


Franks, Sir A. Wollaston, extract from 


document in poe of, 239. 

Frederick Lewis Prince of Wales, Cole’s 
British Melody dedicated to, 203. 

Frederick, Miss, songs sung by, 23. 

Fremart, Henri, eight masses by, in Gres- 
ham College, 5. 

French, J., publisher of The Cathedral 
Magazine, 62; and of New Musical and 
Unwwersal Magazine, 102. 

Fugal openings, of sixteenth-century music, 
examples of, 142, 144~7, 192-3. 

Fuller, J. Franklin, signature- book of 
Latouche’s Bank in possession of, 218 2. 


eo. John E., song set to music by, 


Galvex, Gabrieli, motet by, sung by Sistine 
Choir on First Sunday in Lent, 3. 

— Catherine Hayes a pupil 
0 2 ° 

Gardane, Antonio, books of madrigals 
published by, 222. 
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Gardiner, Bishop, special preacher at 
St. Paul’s, 151. 

Garrick, David, songs from his Lethe printed 
in Exshaw, 20 ; associated with Giardini, 
26 n.; operas by performed in Dublin 

“ — 5 9 pe ee = 

audry, J. S., song composed by, 31. 

Gaudry, Richard, songs sung by, 26 and 
n., 27; music collected by, 30n.; actor, 
vocalist, and composer, 117; published 
volume of Masonic songs, ib. 

Gaudry, Richard O., son of R. Gaudry, 117; 
organist of St. Ann’s, Dublin, ib. . 

Gaywood, R., illustration of early music- 
book by, 197-8, 199. 

G aoe .. n, Mr. T., query as to identity of, 


General Magazine, The, later issue of in 
British Museum, 101. 

Gentleman’s Journal, The, published by 
P. A. Motteux, 100, 184 ; contributors to, 
> : a of song by Franck from, 


Gentleman’s Magazine, The, first of its kind, 

@ 100; — * = sical 
eorge II, harpsichor ueat to 
Handel, 237. bea if 

George V, loan of musical instruments to 
Victoria and Albert Museum by, 237. 

German Handel Society, its collections 
edited by Dr. Chrysander, 59, 116. 

Giannini, G., his essay Origini del dramma 
musicale, 44n.; lays too much stress 
on origin of opera from intermedi, ib. 

Giardini, Felice, song set to music by, 
26; associated with Garrick, 26 n. 

Gibbons, Orlando, MS. copies of fancies by, 
in Christ Church library, 65 ; his original 
MS. also there, 66; variations from in 
Rimbault’s edition, ib. 

Gibson and Woffi n, manufacturers of 

~_ a Dublin in eighteenth century, 
m., 217. 

Gibson, William, music teacher and 
musical-instrument maker, 217 ; earliest 
a of ht - faa = 3 

tnership with R. Woffington (2), ib. ; 
eitherns made by, ib. and n.; death of, 
18 


o> oe of carols —- 

illier, Jean C., compositions by, duri 

his visit to England, 180. 

Gillier, Peter, question of relationship to 
J. C. Gillier, 180; pieces by, ib.; docu- 
ment relating to his admission as violist 
in Chapel Royal, 239; A Collection of 
New Songs attributed to, ib. 

ar his Dramatic Mirror cited, 31.n., 
32 n. 

Giordani, Tommaso, canzonet by, 26; 
settled in Dublin, 26 n.; airs taken from 
for O’Keeffe’s Castle of Andalusia, 32 n. ; 
musical compositions by, 32, 33, 34; 
wrote music to new setting of words of 
‘Cherokee Indians’ Death Song’, 169. 

Giovanna of Austria, intermedi composed 


for of, 43.: 
Giunti, his fourth edition of Deserizione 
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del? Apparato della Commedia ed Inter- 
media, ree by Kiesewetter, ‘44. 
Glenville, songs sung by, 29, 31. 
Glissando, sign for denoting in primitive 
music, 124 n. ; use of in Malu tunes, 126 ; 
absence of in Vedda music, 140. 
_ Signor, musical compositions by, 


Goddard, Rev. Edward, Handel MSS. pur- 


chased by, 116; his library sold by 
auction, i 
Gold, Professor, his inquiry concerning 
second viol part of Pandulgh , 63. 
Goldschmidt, Adelbert von, 8 essays on 
early opera, 43. 


Gombert, Nicolas, example of fugal opening 
by, 145, 146. 

Goovaerte, Alphonse J. M. A., his Typo- 
graphie musicale, &c., cited, 228, 

Gospel Magazine, The, ‘first publication of 
Shrubsole’s ‘ Miles Lane’ in, 101; dates 
of publication, 235; stillin existence, ib. 

mo — consort of musick’ com- 


Granville Mantel Manuscripts, description 
in auctioneer’s catalogue at sale of, 59; 
mentioned by Burney, 60. 

Graswinkel, his Nervi 7 Orfeo cited, 227. 

Grattan Flood, Dr. W. H., his History of 
Irish Music cited, 22 n., 24n., 27 n., 30 n., 
35 n.; Note on Date of ‘Catherine Hayes’ 8 
début, 61; Note on Eighteenth-Century 
Magazine "Music, 117; Note on James 
Paisible, 118; Master Sebastian of 
St. Paul’s, 149-57; Note on Dottel Figlio, 
179; Note on ‘Death Song of Cherokee 
Indians,’ 235; Note on English Magazine 
+ pael ib. ; Note on Eighteenth-Century 

Magazine Music, ib. 

Gravelot, H., titles of music-books designed 
by, 201, 202. 

Grazzini, Antonio F., quotation from 
madrigal by, 42. 

Greek College, students of read the Passion 
in Greek on Good Friday, 210. 

Greek music, influence of on madrigal 
writers, 161, 162; importance of meta- 
bole in, 163 ; ; new rhythmical forms of 
praised by Plutarch, 164. 

Greek mythology, knowledge of helpful for 
— of first — 4l; ; 
arity wit! —— or appreciation (0) 
intermedio, 


Gusies Thomas, early illustrated editions . 


of his Pleasant Companion, 197. 

Gregorian Music, Psalms sung in, by 
Sistine Choir, 1; use of by Sistine 
Choir on Ash Wednesday, 3; on Passion 
Sunday and Palm Sunday, ib., 4; on 
All Souls day, 213; and on Christmas 
Eve, 214. 

Gregory XVI, ordered feast of Chair of 
st eter to be held in St. Peter’s, 2; 
also feast of Purification, ib. 

Gresham College, collection of music in, 5 ; 
catalogue of, misprints in, ib.; rarities 
in, ib.; manuscript in autograph of 
H. Purcell i in, 6. 
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Gribelin, Simon, line-engraving by for 
early illustrated music-book, 198. 
rindal, Bishop, excommunicated 8. West- 
cott, 153 ; extract from letter by, ib. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music, no mention of 
Gresham collection in, 5; citations of, 
20-4, 26, 30 n., 32 n., 34 n., 37 2n., 38 n., 
66, 118, 161; 3 error in, 237 ; corrections 
for, 239. 

Guitar, all the rage in Dublin, 24, 217; 
songs set for, 24, 26, 29, 30, 31, 217. 

Gyles, Thomas, Master of Children of 
St. Paul’s, 157. 


H., A. F., Spurious Instruments, 62; St. 
James’s, Garlickhithe, 237. 

Haberl, Franz X., — assigned 
to D. Ferrabosco b 

Haddon, Dr. A. C., Seder of Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Straits, 124. 

Hall, Jacob, the famous rope-dancer, 178. 

Hall, John, portrait of 8. Storace by, 


Halle-vaie the younger, impressed from 
Christ’s Hospital for choir of St. Paul’s, 
56. 


1 
Handel Festival, copies of Dr. W. H. Cum- 
s MSS. ‘made for, 116. 

Hamid George F., airs taken from for 
O’Keeffe’s Castle of Andalusia, 32 n.; 
his MSS. in Granville Collection, 59; 
resemblance of choruses and trio in, ib. ; 
sale of, ~~ too rs of, pur- 
chased by Rev. E. God 116; now 
in posseasion of Dr.W. H. Cummings, ib.; 
description of, ib.; written by during 
his sojourn in Rome, 117; portrait of in 
early music-book, 199 ; original perform- 
ance of his Messiah. given under his 
superintendence at Dablin, 216; be- 
es harpsichord to George II, 237 ; 

am on a composition by performed 
a xford, 239. 

HANDELIANA: SoME MEMORIALS OF THE 
Dustin CHARITABLE MusicaL Society, 
107-9: ticket-medal struck for annual 
subscribers to Dublin Charitable Musical 
Society, 107; more than one Society 
so called, 108; early meeting-places 
of, ib. ; devoted its profits to succour 
of prisoners in city Marshalseas, ib., 
109; origin of, 108; expenditure for 
a ear 1742, 109; merged into Charitable 

Handune os Wi 

luna oO anniya, songs su 
by, 136-7. ” 

Harleian Society, Parish 
-_ Church,  nemgate, mid 


isters of 
by, 


aati, interesting example at Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, 237. 

Harmony, changes in, has taken the place 
of cha in rhythm, 158, 161; folk- 
bom ve no feeling for, 161. 

pa ee of in early illustrated 


Haspelchord, bequeathed by Handel to 
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George II, 237 ; ” loan at Victoria and 
Albert Museum, ib \. 

Harrison, James, ee and publisher of 
The Pianoforte azine, 102. 

Hatton, Mrs., tune a ‘Death Song o! 
Cherokee Indians’ used in opera by, ay 

Hawkins, Sir John, mistaken spelling of 
Boton, in, 104 n.; on the early organists 
of St. Paul’s, 149 ; | On dislike of Puritans 
for organs, 150 n.; his History of Music 
cited, 199. 

Haydn, Joseph, visit to —— 167 ; 
songs, &c., set to music 5 ay 

Hayes, Catherine, date of her début, 61 ; 
at Sapio’s concert at the Rotunda, ib. ; 
a . ho ae ib.; a pupil of Sa io, 
1 er su uent. appearances, 1b. ; 
studied under Garcia, iE. 

Hayes, Dr., musical compositions by, 34, 37. 

Haymarket Theatre, operas performed at, 

6 

Hazard, Henry, apprenticed to R. Strong, 
musician, 177. 

Hemberewa, song sung at, 138. 

Henry VIII, names of some of his instru- 
ment makers, 103. 

Heptinstall, J., music printed by, 186. 

‘Hexachord’ formula, Pe pieces of 
Ferrabosco based on, 

Hexachordal system, use aa by sixteenth- 
— musicians, 87 ; developed out of 

tions of Guido d’Arezzo, ib.; 
a zzo's hexachordal scale, 89; 
—. naturale, durum and molle, 

lan of d’Arezzo’s, 90. 

err, —. a instruments 
offered for sale to, 62. 

Hill, A. F., references given by to publica- 
tions of Huguenot Society, 106. ; 
extracts by from Middlesex County 
Records relating to musicians, 177. 

Hitchcock, Mrs., songs sung by, 31, 32, 34. 

oy Philip, musical compositions by, 


Hodson, Henrietta (afterwards Mrs. H. 
Labouchere), grand-daughter of G. A. 
Haleon. Will poser of gh 
son, William, com of glees, ibe 
organist of St. George’s, Mildlosse, ibe 
uestion of identification, ib. 
Hole, Robert, portraits my go by, bath 
Hole, William, sg of firs 
pictorial music-book, 196; " pale 
engraved by, 197. 
Hollar, Wenceslas, etching by, for English 
Dancing Master, 197. 
Hollier, Mrs. Laetitia, books, pictures, 
aa &e. , presented to Gresham College 


Hollister, Thomas, organist of St. Wer- 
burgh’s, _— 215; built organ for the 
church, ib 

Holy Cross, “church of, Mass of the Pre- 
— celebrated at, on Good Friday, 

Hook, James, music of songs by, in Ex- 
shaw, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 36, 36, 37, 
38; music for The Double Disguise 


anh 
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written by, 33.; song wrongly attri- 

H nee gene Rimbault’s H of the 
opkins a mbault’s History o 
Organ cited, 1 

Hosier, Thomas, petition of to be released 
from apprenticeship, 177. 

House of Lords MSS., warrant for J. Paisi- 
ble and his wife in, 118. 

—_ Samuel, settings of songs, &c., by, 


Howeley, Marke, musician, fined for 
scandalizing the committee of Militia ’, 


177. 
Hudgebut, J., his Thesaurus Musicus cited, 


7 Hudson, Mr.,’ composed songs for Lady’e 
Magazine, 101. 

Hudson, a songs set to music by, 
23, 24, 25, 

1 of Bandaraduwa, songs sung 


Herken Rev. 8. C., his Parish Church of 
St. Werburgh’s cited, 215 n.; also his 
Church of Se. John the Evangelist, 216 n. 

Huguenot Society’s Publications, extracts 
from, 106; documents. relating to 
W. Daman in, 118. 

Hume, David, el on, 32. 

Hunter, Anne, author of words of ‘ Death 
Song of Cherokee Indians’, 167-8, 235 ; 
Haydn’s hostess, 167 ; songs of set to 
music by Haydn, ib.; collected poems 
of, 168 n. 

Hunter, John, famous surgeon, husband of 
Anne Hunter, 167. 

Hypoolian mode, scale of, 94. 

Hypodorian mode, scale of, 93; examples 
of, 143. 

Hypoionian mode, scale of, 94. 

Hypolydian mode, scale of, 93. 

Hypomixolydian mode, scale of, 94. 

Hypophrygian mode, scale of, 93. 


Il Lasca, his edition of Descrizione de GI? 
Intermedi, &., cited, 44 and n. 

‘In canto andante,’ term used by Moroni, 
2, 210, 211. 

‘Incanto fermo,’ Moroni’s use of term, 210. 

‘In canto figurato,’ use of term by Moroni, 
210, 211. 

Incledon, Charles B., songs sung by, 38. 

‘In Seng ed how sung ny ‘Sistine 
Choir, 210, 213 

Indian music, change of rhythm in, 140. 

= ornamental, used in early music, 


Instrumental music, use of, in intermeds, 


Intermedi, bearing on ae of opera, 40 ; 
contributed to origin o od pare mer ib. ; 
dealt with mythologi —— 41; 
were really pantomime, 42 ; closely 
— to Renaissance pantomimes, ib. ; 

all the important ones mentioned in 


Angeli’s work, ib.; fully develo 
before oO came into existence, Ro 
history of musical form of badl 


ib.; writers on, 43; of 1565, their 
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inspiration from Apuleius’s ‘ Cupid and 
Psyche’, 44; reprint of description of 
Striggio and Corteccia’s ‘Psyche and 
Amor’, 45-53; our knowledge of 
advanced by Dr. O. Kinkeldey, 116. 
International Musical Society, Quarterly 
Magazine of, 167; publications by, 181. 
Ionian mode, scale of, 94; ascending scale 
concludes with semitonic interval, 96. 
Islington New Wells, picture of in illus- 
trated music-book, 201. 
— burletta, performances of in Dublin, 
7 7. 


Italian painters, early school of, were 
practical musicians, 195. 
Italy, King of, Quirinal now the palace of, 1. 


Jackson, Irish gentleman piper, 30 n. 

Jackson, William, of Exeter, elegy by, 30; 
vignette on title-page of his Elegies by 
Roberts, 205. 

James II, French refugees made Free 
Denizens under, 118. 

Jameson, Miss, song sung by, 25; played 
in Italian burletta in Dublin, 28 n., 29. 

Jarratt, Miss, songs sung by, 32, 37. 

Jefferies, George, work attributed to, on 
insufficient grounds, 120. 

Jenkins, John, fancies by, in Gresham Col- 
lege, 5; MS. collection of fancies by, 
in Christ Church library, 65; specially 
distinguished for his fancies, 67. 

Jew’s Harp, used by Murray Islanders, 121. 

Jobin, lute arrangement in his Das erste 
Buch Newerlessner, 222. 

Jécher’s Gelehrten - Lexicon, mistakenly 
calls Franck a doctor, 181. 

John Frederick, Margrave of Ansbach, 
J. W. Franck Director of Court Music and 
Comedies to, 181. 

Johnson, Jack, songs sung by, 31, 32, 34; 
afterwards a famous Irish comedian, 31 n. 

— Mrs. Jack (née Poitier), songs sung 


by, 30. 

Johnson, Mrs., published pieces by Dothel 
Fils, 179. 

Joly Collection, song as altered by T. A. 
Arne in, 21 n.; exemplars of ‘ Cherokee 
Indians’ Death Song’ in, 36 n.'; copies 
of other songs in, 168, 169, 170. 

ee R., piano made by, for George IV, 

7. 


Jonson, Ben, words of song by set to 
music by Ferrabosco, 67 n. 

. 8. 8., Mr., musical setting by, 23. 

J. W. Franck In ENGLAND, 181-90: the 
chief source of information for his 
career, 181; operas by performed in 
Hamburg, ib.; first mentions of, ib. ; 
accounts of by later writers, ib.; date 
of birth, ib.; went to Spain, ib., 186; 
‘Cammer Registratur Adjunct’ and musi- 
cian in service of Albert of Ansbach, 181 ; 
Director of Court Music and Comedies 
under John Frederick of Ansbach, ib. ; 
moves to Hamburg, ib.; list of his 
known compositions in Dr. Zelle’s paper, 
182; operas by, ib.; composed a con- 
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siderable amount of sacred music, ib. ; 
his latest German work, ib.; a pro- 
minent figure in London musical society, 
1690-5, ib.; associated with R. King 
in arranging concerts, 183; advertise- 
ments of concerts by, ib., 184; mention 
of in connexion with concerts ceases, ib. ; 
songs by, published in Gentleman's 
Journal, ib., 185; song set to music by, 
for T. Cibber’s Love's Lust Shift, 185; 
pass granted to for a journey to Holland, 
186 ; contents of his Remedium Melan- 
cholie, ib. ; had no difficulty inimitating 
style in vogue in London, 187 ; Motteux’s 
estimate of him, ib.; musical score of 
his ‘ Still must I grieve for an ungrateful 
swain,’ 187-90. 


K., F., Date of Cathedral Magazine, 62. 

Kaira of Sitala Wanniya, ——— by, 138. 

Keber music, of Murray Islanders, 123 ; 
belonged to ceremonies of special cult, 
128; language of, ib., 130; irregularit; 
of rhythm in, 129; characteristic of, 
ib. ; origin of, 130-1; scales of, 132. 

Keel, Frederick, extract from article by on 
British Folk-song, 160-1. 

Kelly, Michael, his first appearance on the 
stage, 28 n.; songs sung by, 36, 37; his 
Reminiscences cited, 36 n. 

Kemble, John, words of song by, 33; 
played at Smock Alley Theatre, 33 n. 
Kennedy, Mrs. (formerly Mrs. Farrell), 
first appearance at Rotunda, 30; songs 
sung by, 30, 31, 33, 35. z 

Kerslake, Thomas, Handel MS. burnt in 
his house, 60. 

Kidson, Frank, English Magazines con- 

taining Music before the Early Part of 

the Nineteenth Century, 99-102; his 
British Music Publishers cited, 99, 168 ; 
his notes on the ‘Cherokee Indians’ 
Death Song ’, 169, 170 n. ; on identifica- 
tion of Dottel Figlio, 179; Some Illus- 
trated Music-Books of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries, 195-208. 

Kiesewetter, Ambros, on cursory treatment 
of intermedi by Corteccia, Festa, &c., 
48, 44; quotation from, 43; works 

uoted by, 44. 

Kilburn, Mr., song set to music by, 20. 

King, Robert, one of the King’s musicians, 
182; licence to set up ‘a concert of 
music’, ib.; composer of many songs, 
183 ; associated with Franck in arranging 
concerts, ib. ; advertisements of, ib. 

Krineo’s Musictans, Lists OF THE, FROM THE 
Avupit OrriceE DrcLarED Accounts, 
54-8, 110-15, 171-6, 229-34. 

Kinkeldey, Dr. Otto, first American to hold 
a Professorship in a German University, 
116; his work on the intermedi, ib. 

Kirikoraha ceremony of Veddas of Ceylon, 
134, 138, 139. 


Kirshaw, G., songs set to music bys 23. 
Kitchin, Thomas, engraver of illustrated 
music-books, 207 ; his work republished 


by J. Newbery, ib. 
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ee, use of chromatic genus by, 


iteandon ceremony of Veddas of 
Ceylon, 136 

Kovil Vanamai Veddas, songs of, 134. 

Kromolicki, J. and Krabbe, .» publication 
of Franck’s sacred music by, 182. 


— of Bulugahaladena, song sung by, 


Kuma of Dambani, songs sung by, 134, 9 
Kyle, aa words and music o: songs by, 


L., W. J., on William Hodson, 64. 

La Belle ‘Assemble, music sheets published 
with each number, 102. 

La Belle Espagniola, tight-rope perform- 
ance by, 37 n. 

Lady’s Magazine, The, two publications with 
same title, 101; music contents of, ib. ; 
— published by G. Robinson and 


J. Wheble, ib. 

Lady 8 Monthly Museum, The, musical 
contents of, 101. 

Laloy, M., his name for equal bar values, 
162; on rhythms of Greek music, 164. 

Lambardi, book of madrigals by, 222. 

Lampe, J. F., musical setting by, 24; an 

edition of his Dragon of Wantley engraved 
by Cole, 203. 

Lassus, Orlando, examples of fugal open- 
ings by, 143, 144-7; used Latin metres 
for his settings, 161; motet by sung 
at St. Paul’s, 151 ; visit to England, ib. 

Latin chants, melody of, 74. 

Lawes, Henry, — of in his Ayres and 


Dialogues, 198. 
W. J. Eighteenth-Century 
Magazine Music, 18-39, 117, 168, 170 n. ; 
date given by for début of Catherine 
Hayes, 61; his ee, of musical 
portion of Exshaw’s agazine referred 
to, 99; Some Memorials of the Dublin 
Charitable Musical Society, 107-9; Note 
on Tom Moore’s Musica Compositions, 
119; The Woffi ns of Dublin, 215-19 ; 
Note on a Dublin ticket-medal, 235. 
— Franciscus de, example of fugal 
ning by, 145. 
hel ner, Leonhard, his Harmonie Mis- 
celle cited, 226. 
~*~ ” ar ‘music publisher of Dublin, 


Lee, Edmond music — of Dublin, 


pubis 1. 

Leeves, Rev. William, tune iad by, 117. 

Leichtentritt, his revised edition of Ambros 
cited, 43. 

Leigh, Lady Caroline, minuet by, 27. 

Le a in sonbeigah ter of change of 
rhythm in m , 159; influence 
of Greek music on, 161, 1 162. 

Leoni, Jew tenor singer, song sung by in 
Dublin, 28 ; his début as a boy at Drury 
Lane, 28 n. ; co-manager of Capel Seen 
Opera House, Dublin, ib. ; death of, ib. 
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Leonora of Toledo, intermedi composed for 
marriage of, 43. 

Lewer, J., musical-instrument maker and 
music Printer, 208; re-issued Tyther’s 


ib. 
instrument-maker to 
Henry VIII, 103. 

Lindner, Friedrich, commun in his 
Gemma Musicalis wrongly attributed to 
A. Ferrabosco, 222 ; his Sacra: Cantiones 
cited, 226. 

Linley, "Thomas, wrote music to Robinson 
Crusoe, 31 ”.; song com by, 117; 
letter to Coleman on daughter’s 
engagement in London, 236. 

Liszt, Franz, concert in Dublin by, 61. 

Literary Magazine, The, music p+ are of, 


pe —— fancies by, in Gresham 
College, 5. 
Logan, David, portrait of J. Playford by, 


London Magazine, The, printed no music 
until pirated in Ireland, 18; musical 
contents of, 100 ; musical pieces in, same 
as those in Exshaw, 117. 

Longman and Broderip, music printers and 
ce, of London, 169-70, 199, 206, 


laa Lukey, & Co., ” ce of 


engraved music-books, 
Lorenzo, St., church of, Po can Cardinals 
assembled at on Good , 210. 


Lorraine, Claude, designs of imitated in 
illustrated music-books, 201. 

Louden, Earl of, Grand ‘Master of Free- 
masons, 200; engraved music plates 
dedicated to by Bickham, ib. 

Lowe, Edward, letter from, in Magrath’s 
rime in Ozford, 240; organist of 

Christ Church, and Professor of Music in 
eng University, ib. ; MS. lesson-book 
of, ib 

Lowe, Thomas, tenor singer, songs sung by, 
20, 21, 22, 

Lully, Jean B., » opera before his time, 43. 

Lineburg, copy o of set of sacred cantatas by 
Franck at, 1 

Lupo, Thomas, ais. a of fancies by 
in Christ Church library, 65; MS. copies 
of madrigals by, ib., 7 description of, 
67; amateurishness of, - "68. 

Lute, representations of in early illustrated 
music-books, 197, 198; had become 
obsolete for dancing i in 1686, ib. 

Lydian mode, scale of, 93 ; ascending scale 

* ‘semahaiin ae geraitanto ee all 

yly, John, plays b ‘ormed by n 
ots St. Paul’s a ‘of Chapel Royal, 157. 
Lyric monody, revival of, 40. 
Lyttleton, Lord, words of song by, 72. 


Mace, Thomas, portrait of, 199. 
MacNally, Leonard, his Robin Hood pro- 
duced at pcg Garden, 33. 
‘Madonna del Carmine,’ antifonas com- 
posed “4 Handel for, 116, 
MS. collection of in Christ 
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Church library, 65; description of, 69 ; 
edited by Mr. B. Squire, 158; changes 
in rhythm of, ib., 161, 162. 

Magdalene College Library, documents 
from the Pepys MSS. in relating to 
A. Ferrabosco, 223-4. 

Magnificat, fugal openings of, 147. 

Malu, legendary personage of Murra 
Island, 124; ceremonies connected wit 
cult of, ib. ; ~ of origin of, 124, 130. 

Malu music, of Murray Islanders, 123; 
tunes of, are extremely ancient and 
extremely sacred, ib.; difficulty of 
obtaining records of, 124; musical 
illustration of, ib. ; funeral songs of, 125 ; 
dances to, 126; table of sizes of intervals 
in, 127; a certain regularity of rhythm 
in, 129; characteristic of—a descending 
series of notes, ib. ; origin of, 130. 

Malvezzi, Cristofano, knowledge of musical 
form of intermedi based on his examples, 


42, 

Marenzio, Luca, MS. copies of madrigals b: 
in Christ Church library, 65; are beauti- 
ful inspirations, 69; his Magnificat for 
eight voices, 211. 

Martini, air taken from, 36 n. 

Martyr, Mrs., songs sung by, 33, 37. 

Mary, Queen, Coronation festivities of, 150 ; 
visit of to Princess Elizabeth, 151. 

Marylebone Gardens, musical pieces per- 
formed at, 24. 

— William, editor of Gospel Magazine, 

5. 

MasTER SEBASTIAN OF PAvL’s, 149-57: 
no memoir of has yet appeared, 149; 
organist of St. Paul’s and Master of the 
Children, ib. ; condemned to deprivation 
and imprisonment, but permitted to 
retain his post by Elizabeth, ib., 152, 155; 
nothing known of his early history, 149 ; 
first known reference to, 150; in charge 
of boys as company of actors, ib. ; took 

rt in Coronation festivities of Mary, 
ib.; refused to subscribe to Act of 
Uniformity, 152; produced plays for 
Children of St. Paul’s, 152-3 ; music for 
plays written by, 153 ; excommunication 
of, ib.; payment to for production of 
plays, 154, 155; place of residence, 155 ; 
imprisoned for three months, 156; 
entries in Revels Account for charges by, 
ib.; exact date of his disappearance 
from St. Paul’s not ascertainable, 157 ; 
probable date of death of, ib. ; no trace 
of any of his compositions, ib. 

Mattheson, Johann, his allusion to J. W. 
Franck, 181. 

May, Dean, of St. Paul’s, organ silenced 
under, 150. 

Mee, Rev. Dr. J., his Oldest Music Room in 
Europe cited, 117, 239. 

Meibomius, on corruptions in manuscripts 
of Aristides, 163 ; his edition of Aristides 

uoted, 164. 

Melmoth, Mrs., — sung by, 32. 

Melody, relation of speech-accent to, 74 ; 
early singers acquired music by listening 


to, 87; rules of, 92; of Hypodorian 
mode, 144. 

Mendelssohn, his account of Vittoria’s, 
setting of the ‘Turba’ music in use by 
Sistine Choir, 4. 

Mendez, Moses, ballad opera by, 21 n. 

Mercator, Mighel, organ-maker to Henry 
VIII, 103. 

Metastasio, Pietro A. D. B., translation of 
song from, 26. : 
Mezzo-soprani, parts taken by in Sistine 

Choir, 209. 

Mico, R., MS. collection of fancies by in 
Christ Church library, 65; MS. copy of 
— by, ib., 69; amateurishness 

of, 68. 

Middle Temple, Hall of, plays performed 
in, 153. 

Miscellaneous Correspondence, &c., edited 
by B. Martin, 101; musical contents of, ib. 

Mitchell, Rev. Coote, Chaplain to Corpora- 
tion of Dublin, 235; grandson of Sir M. 
Mitchell, ib. 

Mitchell, Sir Michael, a Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, 235. 

a goo mode, scale of, 93. 

Modal system, use of by sixteenth-century 
musicians, 87; derived from old 
ecclesiastical sources, ib.; scales of, in 
theory seven, 91; scales of contain two 
modes of melody, 92; differences be- 
tween scales of, 191. 

Modes, the authentic and the plagal, 92 ; 
how transposed, ib.; musical examples 
of, 92-4 ; treatment of the Dorian, 95-8 ; 
mode of a composition always deduced 
from last note of lowest part, 95; 
examples of cantus in Dorian, 95-6; 
may be identified by the opening 

hrases of a composition, 142; the 
ypodorian, 143; description of the 
Phrygian, 191-4. 

Modulation, kinds of, inGreek music, 163-4; 
use of in sixteenth-century music, 142, 
144, 193. 

Moller, Joannes, details of J. W. Franck 
given by, 181. 

Monochord, early singers acquired music 
by listening to notes sounded on, 87. 

Monody, employment of in intermedi, 42. 

Monteverde, Claudio, MS. copies of madri- 
gals by in Christ Church library, 65 ; 
are very interesting, 69. 

Monthly Mirror, The, cited for curious 
details about Mrs. Cargill, 32 n. 

Moore, Tom, air used by, 117; list of com- 
positions by, 119, 179. 

Morales, Cristoforo, motet by, sung by 
Sistine Choir on Third Sunday in Lent, 3. 

Morley, Thomas, his description of ‘ prac- 
tical music ’, 87; his first part of music 
corresponded to the hexachordal system 
of three scales, 91; system upon which 
his second part of music is based, ib. ; 
Phry name ro the final — “ — 

gian mode, 97; example of fuga’ 
opening by, 145 ; sutieeiety A. Ferra- 
bosco in his collection, 227. 




















Mornington, Lord, his chants much beauti- 
fied by varied rhythms, 86. 

Moroni, his description of Baini, 4; his 
account of the Church’s feasts in the 
Sistine Chapel, ib., 209-14; term ‘in 
canto andante ’ used by, 210. 

Moroni, Cardinal, Sander’s report to, on 
position of 8. Westcott at St. Paul’s, 152. 

Moss, Mr., songs sung by, 27, 31. 

Motets, sung by Sistine Choir at Church’s 
great feasts, 1-3, 209-14; MS. copy of 
unknown example by Handel, 116; 
Palestrina’s, 142; fugal openings of, 
144, 146; list of D. Ferrabosco’s, 222. 

Motteux, Peter A., edited Gentleman’s 
Journal, 100, 184, 185 ; words of songs 
by, 183, 187; settled in London after 
revocation of Edict of Nantes, 184; his 
estimate of Franck, 187. 

‘Mr. Smith’s Musick-Room,’ later called 
the ‘ Vendu’ or‘ Vendue’, 183; per- 
formance of concert by Grabue in, 184. 

—_ travelling harmonium made 

yy, 237. 

Mulliner, Thomas, his connexion with 
St. Paul’s as organist doubtful, 149. 

Murphy, Dr., musical compositions by, 27, 
30; organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, 27 n.; as a boy sang in original 
performance of the Messiah, ib. 

Murray Islanders, primitive music of, 
121-33; call themselves the Miriam, 
121; of Australian and Papuan stock, 
ib.; small part played by musical 
instruments in development of their 
music, ib.; drum the only instrument 
used by to accompany vocal music, ib. ; 
three styles distinguished—Malu music, 
keber music, ‘ sec’ > music, 123; do 
not attach importance to words of song, 
128; are ignorant of meaning of wor 
of their ‘ secular’ songs, 130; was their 
music an importation ? 130. 

Music, can express nothing definite, 162 ; 
expresses each composer's own individu- 
ality, 163 ; amount spent on by country 
gentleman in seventeenth century, 240. 

Music-books, of early nineteenth century, 
100-102 ; engraved wood-blocks for, ib. ; 
engraved copper-plates for, 101. 

M — — and Painting, plates engraved 

or, 208. 

Musical Antiquarian Society, Gibbons’s 
fancies edited by Rimbault for, 66. 

Musical Entertainer, The, plates for 
engraved by G. Bickham, 200, 202. 

Musical G » performance by Miss 
Woffington on, 218. 

Musical Libraries, investigation of contents 
of, 5; article on in Grove incomplete, ib. 

ical Magazine, The, or Compleat Pocket 
Companion, music published in, 102. 

Musical Magazine, The, by Mr. Oswald and 
— Masters, music published 
in, 102. 

Musicians, payments to, extract from State 
Papers rela to, 238. 

Myers, les §., The. Study of Primitive 
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Music, 121-41 ; articles by on primitive 
music cited, 121 ., 122”., 140”. 
Myriell, his collection of music in British 

Museum, 67 n. 


Nae Yaku, invocation sung to, 134, 135, 
137, 139. 

Nanino, G. M., example of cha of 
rhythm in madrigal by, 159; setting of 
sung by Sistine Choir, 214. 

National Library, Dublin, deficiencies in 
sets of Exshaw’'s London Magazine in, 19 ; 
Joly Collection in, 36; copy of rare 
Dublin journal in, 2167.; notice of 
R. Woffington in copy of Public Register 
in, 217 n. 

National Museum, Dublin, cithern in, 217 ; 
chamber orchestrion in, 219. 

Neal, John, music publisher, President of 
Charitable Musical Society of Dublin, 


108. 

New Assembly Rooms, Hanover Square, 
entertainments in, 26, 27. 

New Musical and Universal Magazine, The, 
publishers of, 102; some musical con- 
tents of, ib. 

New Universal Magazine, The, description 
of, 100; its plates a temptation to the 


nt-seller, ib. ; music-page of engraved 
& Roberts, 204 


New Wells, Clerkenwell, Arne’s Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia performed at, 22. 

Newbery, J., reprinted Kitchin’s English 

heus as Universal Harmony, 207 

Norris, Miss, songs sung by, 21. 

Notrs.—The Granville ‘Handel Manu- 
scripts ’, 59, 60; The unresolved 4th on 
the Dominant in a Close, 60; Date of 
Catherine Hayes’s début, 61; The 
Cathedral Magazine, 62 ; Sale of Spurious 
Instruments, 62; A Description of 
Striggio and Corteccia’s Intermedi Psyche 
and Amor, 116; Handel Manuscripts, 
ib.; Eighteenth-Century Magazine Music, 
117; psn Paisible, ib.; Ditto, 118; 
William Daman, ib. ; Extracts from the 
Middlesex County Records relating to 
Musicians, 177; Ballad Operas, 179; 
Dottel Figlio, ib.; Peter Bressan, ib. ; 
Dublin Ticket-medal, 235 ; ‘ Death So 
of the Cherokee Indians,’ ib. ; — 
Magazine Music, ib.; Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury ine Music, ib.; Letter from 
Thomas Linley to Colman, 236; Key- 
board Instrumente at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 237; Musicians named 
in the Registers of St. James’s, Garlick- 
hithe, ib.; Payments to Musicians in 
1632, 238; rrections to Grove’s 
Dictionary, new edition, 239; Handel 
and the Oxford Music Room, ib. ; Royal 
a. of Music, 1719, ib.; Edward 


220 ; 
attem to works of, ib.; 
Ki s account of, ib. ; the three most 
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5 members of family, 221; 
dedication to D. Ferrabosco’s book of 
madrigals, ib.; list of D. Ferrabosco’s 
compositions, 222; unpublished letters 
and documents relating to A. Ferrabosco 
(1), 223-6; list of A. Ferrabosco’s 
madrigals, &c., 226-7; unpublished 
compositions of A. Ferrabosco, 228. 


O'Donoghue, D. J., his Poets of Ireland 
cited, 24 n. 
Ogle, Right Hon. George, songs composed 


by. 117. 

O’Keeffe, John, his account of Passerini’s 
nephews, 24; credits T. Carter with 
ae * Cease, cease, gay seducers ’, 
25n.; his Recollections cited, 29 7., 
33 n.; operas and pantomimes produced 
by, 32 n., 33 n., 34, 37 n. 

Olive, Joseph, organist of St. Botolph, 208. 

Onslow, — Hon. G., words of song by, 
35 ; grandfather of George, the composer, 
35 n.; wrong identification of, 117. 

Opera, origin of an open problem for many 
years, 40; various musical entertain- 
ments bearing on origin of, ib.; never 
really existed till Florentine Camerata 
stumbled on it, ib.; relation to inter- 
medi, 41; problem of origin will not be 
solved till history of intermedi is more 
advanced, 42 ; Giannini on origin of, 44 n. 

Operas, performed in Dublin, 20-2, 25-35, 
37-8 ; in Hamburg, 181, 182. 

Orchestrion, chamber, example of in 
National Museum, Dublin, 219. 

pte» Mr., — sung by, 33, 34. 

Organ-builders, of sixteent: century, 103. 

Ormiston, Rev. James, present editor of 
Gospel Magazine, 235. 

Orpheus Britannicus, plates of engraved 

y Cole, 204. 

Oswald, James, song set to music by, 22; 
— signed ‘ Dottel Figlio ’ claimed by, 

Oulton, bee first performance of his 
Haunted Castle, 34 n. 

Outropers Office (in Royal Exchange), 
concert by Franck performed in, 183. 
Owenson, Robert (real name MacOwen), 
songs sung by, 27, 28, 38; played in first 
—- of School for Scandal in 

Treland, 28 n. 

_ of Music, citation of, 90 n., 

Oxford Music Room, Handel’s connexion 
with, 239. 

Oxford, musical libraries in, 65. 


P. hg inquires about J. C. and P. Gillier, 


Paisible, James, reference to among MSS. 
of Marquis of Bath, 117; name occurs in 
list of French Refu; made Free 
Denizens under James II, 118; warrants 
for among House of Lords MSS., ib. 

Paisible, Mary, wife of J. Paisible, 118. 

Paisiello, Giovanni, burletta by played in 
Dublin, 28 x. 
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Palestrina, Giovanni P. da, his settings 
held to be included in term ‘ Falsobor- 
done’, 2; settings by, sung at Church’s 
great feasts by Sistine Choir, 2-4, 209-14; 
musical example of plagal cadence from, 
98 ; = ben of — — 3 
example of fugal openings by, ib., 145, 
aa panes of plagal cadence 

Pallavicino, Benedetto, MS. copies of 
madrigals by, in Christ Church library, 
65; his pieces uninteresting, 69. 

Palmer, Miss, songs sung by, 29. 

Palmer, Mr., song sung by, 33. 

Panpipe, used by Murray Islanders, 121. 

Pantomime, origin of contributed to by 

intermedio, 40, 42; not synonymous 
with ballet, 41 ; may be likened to living 
pictures, ib.; history of remains to be 
written, ib. 

Papal Choir, a associated with 

istine Chapel, 1; music performed by, 
1-4, 209-14. 

Parker, Mrs., dances by, 39; her portrait 
in Walker’s Hibernian Magazine, 39 n. 
Parry, Sir Hubert, his Mustc of the Seven- 

teenth Century cited, 66. 

Passerini, Mr., jun., song sung by, 24; 
probably a nephew of Signor Passerini, 
24 


n. 

Passerini, Signor, performed oratorios and 
serenatas at Crow Street Theatre, Dublin, 
24 n.; his nephews Tenino and Ceccino, 
2 ; played in Italian burletta in Dublin, 


Paulina (Sala), at the Quirinal, concerts by 
Sistine Choir in, 214. 

Pause-chord, use of in sixteenth and seven- 
teenth-century fancies, 69. 

— examples of, by A. Ferrabosco (2), 


Paxton, Stephen, new setting of ‘ Cherokee 
Indians’ Death Song’ by, 169, 235. 

Pearce, his Hartford Bridye performed in 
Dublin, 39 n. 

Penal Laws, restrictions of the old, 215. 
Pepusch, Dr. John C., volume of music in 
autograph of, in Gresham College, 5. 
Peretti, Signor, played in Italian burletta 

in Dublin, 28 n. 

Peri, Jacopo, his Huridice and Dafne not 
closely related to the intermedi, 42. 

Peterborough, the Earl of, subscribes to 
Royal Academy of Musick, 239. 

Pevernage, Andreas, his Harmonia Celeste 
cited, 226. 

Phalése, Pierre, his Ghirlanda di Madrigali 
cited, 227. 

Philip and Mary, W. Treasorer musical- 
instrument maker to, 104. 

Phonograph, value of for study of com- 
parative music, 122; method of repro- 
ducing the record, ib. ; analysis of Vedda 
songs by means of, ib. 

Phrygian mode, scale of, 93; Morley’s 
name for, 97; description of, 191-4. 

Piano, early specimen at Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 237. 
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Pianoforte Magazine, The, a re-publication 
of non-copyright works, 102. 

Piccini, Nicola, his La Buona Figliuola 
played in Dublin, 28 n. 

Pike, John, apprenticed to H. Buett, 
musician, 178, 

Pilon, F., his pantomime The Touchstone, 
performed in Dublin. 31, 

Pinetti, Signior, songs sung by, 28; played 
in Italian burletta at Dublin, 28 n. 

Pitch, how phonograph may be made to 
reproduce, 122-3; method of denoting 
in Malu music, 1242.; lowness of in 
Malu songs for dances, 126; of keber 
songs, 131; of Vedda songs, 135, 137. 

Pitch-meter (or Tonmesser), use of for 
cma pitch in primitive music, 


= VIII, orders by for singing Misereres, 


Plain chant canto fermo, use of by Ward, 
66; and by Ferrabosco, 68. 

Plain chant, Magnificat commonly sung in 

- — — of, 147. 

n openings of sixteenth-cent 
examples of, 142, 144, 192. 
Plainsong, the traditional, use of by Sistine 

Choir, 4, 209, 211. 

Playford, Henry, son of John, 198; en- 
gravings in music-books published by, ib. 

Playford, John, use of large initial letters 
by in his musical publications, 196; 
revived music publication in England, 
197 ; his first publication, ib. ; portraits 
of, ib., 199 ; list of some of his illustrated 
music-books, 197-8. 

—" Rev. James, moral verses by, 

n. 

Plutarch, his dialogue on music, 164. 

Pole, Cardinal, Papal Legate, present at 
service in St. Paul’s, 151. ° 

Polymnastus, praised by Plutarch for 
invention of new rhythmical forms, 164. 

Pope, Sir Thomas, Elizabeth resided in 
custody of, 151. 

Popular music, of the eighteenth century, 
18; publication of in Exshaw’s London 
Magazine, 18, 19. 

Poromala of Henebedda, my ag by, 138. 

Porter, Mr., words of songs by, 185. 

Potter, John, songs set to music by, 23; 
account of, 117. 

Potter, Miss, songs sung by, 27, 28. 

Power, James, publisher of compositions 
by T. Moore, 119. 

Prerogative Grant Book, notice of death of 
R. Woffington in, 216. 

Presse, Charles, discharged from appren- 
ticeship with J. Hall, rope-dancer, 178. 

Price, James, petition to be released from 
apprenticeship to his father as trumpeter, 
178 





'y music, 


Price, John, trumpeter in the king’s fleet, 


Printz, W. C., first mention of J. W. 
Franck by, 181. 

Psalms, pointing of, verses in which no 
system is quite satisfactory, 82. 
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Public Record Office, London, letters by 
A. Ferrabosco in, 225. 
Public Record Office, Dublin, notice of 
a of R. Woffington preserved in, 
nN 


Purcell, Daniel, copy of Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day by, in G m College, 5; songs 
and duets by D. and H. Purcell in auto- 
graph of H. Purcell, in Gresham College, 
7. 


Purcell, Henry, unknown autograph of, in 
Gresham College, 5-17; use of term 
‘ Bell Barr’ by, 11; examples of unre- 
solved fourth on dominant in a close 
from anthems of, 60-1; contributed 
songs to the Gentleman’s Journal, 184; 
story of relating to song sung by 
J. ‘hom, 186; at the height of his 
career, 187; rare vignette portrait of, 
99 


199. 
Purcell Society, complete edition of 
H. Purcell’s works in preparation for,6, 7. 
Puritans, their dislike of organs and 
‘ curious singing ’, 150. 


Quarterly Magazine of the International 
Musical Society ci 36 n. 

Qusxrizs.—Jean Claude Gillier, French 
composer and violinist, 1667-1737, 180 ; 
Peter Gillier, ib. ; William Hodson, 64 ; 
Carols, ib.; Com of Lamentations 
wanted, 120; rge Jefferies, ib. ; 
Mr. T.G..d..n, 240. 

Quirinal, chapel of, now attached to the 
palace of the King of Italy, 1 ; Church’s 
great feasts celebrated by Pope in, ib., 2. 


Rameau, Jean P., his Treatise of Music 
issued with The New Musical and Uni- 

- versal Magazine, 102. 

Ranelagh Gardens Theatre, songs sung by 
various artistes in, 22, 26, 29 n., 31. 

Raphael Chambers, performance of mystery 
of Nativity in, 214. 

Rayner, William, engraver of illustrated 
music-books, 206; Bickham’s opinion 
of, ib. ; publications of, ib. 

D., words of song by, 28. 

Recitation note, its relation to speech- 
accent and melody, 74-5; synco tion 
of, 80; example of syncopation of, 86. 

Redford, John, organist and almoner of 
St. Paul’s in reign of Henry VIII, 149; 


dates of term of office, ib. 
Reeve, Miss, words of song by, 23. 
Regall, W. Treasorer a er of, 103, 105; 


id the name include all chamber key- 

we a ? 105 4 “ 
mington, ., song sung by, 27. 

Reminiscences of Henry ‘ean, cited for 
Arrowsmith, 33 n, 

Renaissance, period of, audiences of trained 
in details of Greek mythology, 42. 

Rhodes, Hugh, music for ceremony of Boy 
Bishop com: by, 151. 

Rhythm, of Vedda music, 140; occasional 
changes of in madrigals, 158; what due 
to, 161; influence of study of ancient 
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rhythm, ib., 162; the ancient Greek 

Rieke, dhe os performance b 
icher, tight-rope nce by, 39 n. 

Ridley, Bishop, changes in arrangements 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral by, 150. 

Riemann, Professor, new facts about 
J. W. Franck by, 181. 

Rimbault, Edward F., Gibbons’s fancies 
edited by, 66; extract from relating to 
P. Gillier, 239. 

Ritson, Joseph, date given by for ‘ Cherokee 
Indians’ Death Song ’, 167 ; on origin of 
tune of ‘ Death Song’, 168. 

Roberts, Henry, engraver of illustrated 
music-books, 204; nature of his work, 
ib. ; vignettes and frontispieces by, 205 ; 
his Calliope and Clio and Euterpe, ib. ; 
issue of Calliope came to abrupt conclu- 
sion but resumed by J. Simpson, 205 ; 
date of death unknown, 206. 

Robinson, G., publisher of Lady’s Magazine, 
101. 

Rolland, Romain, his essay L’Opéra avant 
Popéra summed up history of origin of 
opera, 40 ; his investigation into history 
of opera did not supersede that of 
Kiesewetter, 43. 

Roseingrave, Ralph and Thomas, vicars- 
choral of cathedral, Dublin, 215. 

Rossi, Luigi, two examples of unresolved 
fourth on dominant in a close from 
cantata by, 60. 

Rotunda, the (Dublin), songs sung at, 22, 
23, 28, 29, 30, 32; stillin active musical 
service, 22 .; transformed into a bur- 
letta theatre by the Barthelémons, 24 x. ; 
Catherine Hayes’s début at concert in, 
61 


Rousseau, Jean J., his Musical Dictionary 
issued with The New Musical and Unie 
versal Magazine, 102. 

Row, Walter, editor of Gospel Magazine, 
235 


Royal Academy of Music, receipt for 
subscription to, 239. 
Royal Irish Academy, deficiencies in set of 
xshaw’s London Magazine in, 19. 
Royal Magazine, The, musical contents of, 
10 


1. 

Ruckers, Hans (the elder), ——— 
made ey 237; two-keyboard system 
invented by, ib. 

Russell, Mr., setti of songs by, 20. 

Ruwala ceremony of Veddas of Ceylon, 136. 

Ryder, Mr., songs sung by, 31, 32, 34, 35. 


Sacadas, praised by Plutarch for invention 
of new rhythmical forms, 164. 

Sachs, Herr Curt, his researches into history 
of Ansbach court musicians, 181. 

Sadlers Wells Theatre, musical entertain- 
ments at, 29. 

Saizo, M. P., songs set to music by, 22; 
sonatas published by, ib. n. 

Sala Borgia, concerts by Sistine Choir in, 
214. 

Sander, Dr. Nicholas, on S. Westcott’s 
position at St. Paul’s, 152. 


Sandys, William, his collection of carols 
cited, 64. 
— Abbé, Handel MSS. procured by, 


Savile, Henry, letter from, in Marquis of 
8 MSS, 117. . 


Savoi, Signor, songs sung by, 22 ; difficulty 
over name of explained, 117, 235; sang 
at London concerts, 235. 

Scale, the two scale systems used by six- 
teenth-century musicians, 87’; d’Arezzo’s 
hexachordal scale, 89; the hexachordal 
system of three scales, 91; table of 
modal scales, ib. ; names given to scales 
do not correspond to those of Greek 
from which derived, 92; modal scale 
contains two modes, ib.; musical 
examples of, 92-4; of secular songs of 
Murray Islanders, 131-2 ; of Hypodorian 
mode, 143-4. 

Scarlatti, Alessandro, history of opera 
before his time, 43 ; settings by, used in 
Sistine Choir, 209. 

Schoen, Mr., libretto of opera ascribed to, 


168. 

Schott, Gerhard, opera-house founded by 
in Hamburg, 181 

Schumann, F. T. (2), music lessons by, 29. 

* Secular ’ music, of Murray Islanders, 123 ; 
language of, 130; used to accompany 
dances, top-spinning, &c., ib. ; a distinct 
advance upon the keber songs, 131; 
intervals of, ib. 

Seligmann, C. G. and Brenda, their work 
on The Veddas cited, 121 n., 135, 187 n., 
139, 141; phonographic records of 
Vedda songs obtained by, 122. 

Sestini, Signora, songs sung by, 28, 34; 
the best buffa of her day, 28 n.; notice 
and photogravure of in Dr. Mee’s 
Oldest Music Room in Europe, 117. 

Shield, William, music of Bate’s Flitch of 
Bacon by, 30n.; wrote music for 
Rosina, 32; music for Harlequin 
Rambler and Robin Hood com by, 
33; music for Hartford Bridge by, 39 n. 

Shenstone, words of song by, $1. 

Sheridan, Richard B., his ntomime 
— Crusoe, performed in Dublin, 

n. 

Shrubsole, William, his ‘ Miles Lane’ first 
published in The Gospel Magazine, 101. 
Sibbald, J., publisher of The Edinburgh 

Magazine, 102. 

Simonelli, Matteo, settings of sung by 
Sistine Choir, 3, 211. 

Simpson, Christopher, portraits of, 199. 

Simpson, John, frontispiece to his Delightful 
Companion for the German Flute engraved 
by Bickham, 203; issue of Ro ir) 

falliope resumed ps 
= aan of Henebedda, songs sung by, 


Sitala Wanniya Veddas, songs of, 134, 136-7. 
Smart, Thomas, song set to music by, 23. 
Smith, John, designs by for illustrated 
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music-books, 206; question of identity 


of, ib. 

Smith, Miss (afterwards Mrs. John Astley), 
dances by, 39 and n. 

Smith, Mrs., songs sung by, 23. 

Smith, Stafford, T. Mulliner’s connexion 
with St. Paul’s based on manuscript note 
by, 149. 

Smith, Theodore, song by, 23. 

Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, Ann Catley 
performed at, 25n.; Mrs. Sparks acted 
at, ib. ; Italian burletta season at, 28 n. ; 
operas, &c., performed at, 31 n., 32 n., 


n., 34 n., 36. 
Snage, Richard, publisher of New Musical 
and Universal Magazine, 102. 


Solerti, Angelo, his essays on history of 
music, 40; his references to U. Angeli’s 
work on the intermedi, 42; reference by to 
reprint of Descrizione dell? Apparato, 116. 

Som ILLUsTRaTED MUSIC-BOOKS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURIES : ENGLISH, 195-208: noted music 
and pictorial embellishment allied, 195 ; 

inters and draughtsmen of early 
talian school practical musicians, ib. ; 
Dutch artists of seventeenth century 
accustomed to handling the musical 
instruments they painted, ib.; vandal- 
ism of collectors of pictorial music, ib., 
204; beginning of pictorial embellish- 
ment, 195; early examples generally 
service books, ib.; nature of adornment, 
196; examples of ornamental initial 
in Italian manuscript music, ib.; en- 
graved frontispieces and vignettes, ib. ; 
the first engraved in England, ib.; the 
Playford publications, 197-8 ; portraits 
in, 198-9 ; need of list of early engraved 
portraits, 199 ; list of music-books which 
are wholly engraved and with ornamental 
designs, 200-8; description of Bick- 
ham’s plates, 200-3 ; of Cole’s, 203-4 ; 
of Roberts’s, 204-6; of Rayner’s and 
Bickerstaff's, 206; of Kitchin’s and 
Tyther’s, 207; and of Fielding’s, 208. 

Some Sistinz CuapeL Trapitions, 1-4, 

ot gy . Sistine Choir the os special 

ly of singers, 1; most of great 
Church feasts celebrated by Pope in, ib. ; 
order of Vespers according to Sistine 
tradition, ib.; no organ ever accom- 
panied Sistine Choir, 2; chronological 
order of chief Papal functions, ib., 
209-14; Sistine Choir sang at lunch 
after feast of Circumcision, 2; motets 
and Offertoriums sung in, ib., 3-4, 209-14; 
Moroni’s account of the Passion in, 4; 
dinner to poor priests on Maundy Thurs- 
day, 209; concert by Sistine Choir on 
Christmas Eve, 213. 

Sonneck, Dr. O. G., A Description of 
Alessandro Striggio and Francesco Cor- 
teccia’s Intermedi Psyche and Amor, 1565, 
40-53 ; Note on same, 116; on Early 
American O , 167, 170. 

Soprani, of Sistine Choir, parts sung by, 1-2, 
209-13 ; were men, 2. 
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Sparks, Mrs., songs sung by, 25, 29, 33, 34. 
Specdh-anaenh, sare to melody and 


recitation note, 74; chant in duple time 
P — — _ 75. ‘ 
peech-r » how a ect speech- 
rh vale be attained, 74; cause of 
ifficulties in expressing, 76. 
Spurious musical instruments, sale of, 62. 
Squire, W. Barclay, An Unknown Auto- 


graph of Henry ll, 5-17 ; para- 
tion of complete edition of H. Bureell’s 
works for Purcell Society highly 


by, 6; 
praises Ward’s fancies, 66 ; his Catalogue 
of Ballad Operas, 179; J. W. Franck in 
England, 181-90. 

St. James’s, Garlickhithe, extracts from 

isters of, 237. 

St. John Lateran, cathedral of Pope as 
bishop of Rome, 1; choir of, distinct 
_ istine Choir, ib. ; Basilica of, 210, 

St. Martini, mer example of Roberts’s 
e ving in his XII Sonatas, 204. 

St. Mary Major, Rome, church of, celebra- 
tion of services in, 213. 

St. Paul’s, early organists of, 149; choir 
boys impressed for, 149 n., 156 ; service 
at, in state of transition at beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign, 150; Te Deum sung in 
at suppression of Wyatt’s rebellion, 151. 

St. Peter’s, choir of, distinct from Sistine 
Choir, 1; some of Church’s feasts cele- 
brated by Pope in St. Peter’s, ib., 3; 
only sang Palestrina’s Tu es Petrus as 
Pope entered, 2; service with military 
band in, 211. 

Stanley, John, the blind organist, settings 
of songs by, 20. 

ae Noe -_ = — a 
tephens, + 80) , 35; obituary 
of, in Exshaw, 35'n. _ 

Stesichorus, praised by Plutarch for inven- 
tion of new rhythmical forms, 164. 

Stevenson, Sir John, first published com- 
position by, 33 and n. ; music to sacred 
songs, &c., of T. Moore composed by, 180; 
earliest benefactor of, 217; illustrated 
memoir of, 217 n. 

Stevenson, Miss, songs sung by, 20, 21, 22. 

Storace, Stephen, music of The Haunted 
Tower by, 37 n.; first performance of, 
ib.; music of No Song, No Supper by, 
= 3 portrait of, in his book of operas, 
1 


Stokes, Miss E., reference supplied by for 
licence to W. Treasorer, 104 n. 

Streatfeild, R. A., date of Handel MS. 

iven by, 59; references to his article on 
ranville Handel MSS., 60. 

Striggio, Alessandro, description of his 
Psyche and Amor, 40-53 ; his lost inter- 
medio music for L’amico fido, 43. 

Strong, R., musician of London, 177. 

Strype, John, on ceremony of Boy Bishop, 
151; on —— in service at St. Paul’s 
under Act of Uniformity, 152; extract 

_ letter in his Life of Bishop Grindal, 

1 
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STUDIES IN THE TECHNIQUE OF SIXTEENTH- 
Century Music, 87-98, 142-8, 191-4: 
the two scale systems employed by six- 
teenth-century musicians, 87 ; d’Arezzo’s 
suggestions for acquirement of melody 
by singers, ib. ; illustration of d’Arezzo’s 
method, 88; d’Arezzo’s scale, 89; plan 
of the hexachordal system, 90; scales 
of the modal system, 91, 92; derivation 
of names of scales, 92; the two modes, 
ib.; musical examples of modal scales, 
92-4; treatment of Dorian mode, 95; 
musical examples of cantus in Dorian 
mode, 95-6; musical examples of 
cadences in Dorian mode, 96-8; exam- 
ple of Plagal cadence from Palestrina, 
98 ; examples of plain and ~~ openings 
of Dorian mode, 142-3 ; of Hypodorian 
mode, 144-7; examples of Hypodorian 
closes, 147-8; differences between 
modal scales, 191 ; — governing 
composer’s choice of a mode, 191-2; 
examples of plain and fugal —- of 
Phrygian mode, 192-3 ; examples of use 
of ence, 193-4. 

Stupy or Prmartive Music, Tue, 121-41 : 
music of the Murray Islanders and the 
Veddas of Ceylon, 121; small part 
played by musical instruments in 

— ment ~. ib. ; re se 
graph for recording pitch and tempo of, 
122-3; three pro 8, of Miriam music, 
123; Malu songs belonged to cere- 
monies of secret cult, 124; musical 
illustration of Malu songs, 124-5; 
Malu songs made up of intervals approxi- 
mating to our whole tone, 125; table of 
sizes of intervals in Malu songs, 127; 
musical —— of intervals in, ib. ; 
keber group of songs belonged to cere- 
monies of special cult, 128; words of 
Murray Islanders’ songs in language of 
western islands, 128, 130; noimportance 
attached to words of songs, ib., 129; 
irregularity of rhythm in keber music, 
129; musical illustration of intervals in 
keber music, ib., 130; origin of music of 
Murray Islanders, 130 ; woman composer 
of songs, 130-1; songs of Veddas of 
Ceylon, 133; musical illustrations of 
Vedda songs, 134-9; Vedda songs free 
from embellishments, 141; Vedda and 
Miriam songs the simplest primitive 
music yet recorded, ib. 

Sweelinck, J. P., example of change of 
rhythm in madriga! by, 160, 162; his 
use of rhythm compared to Beethoven’s 
use of tonality, 162. 


Tallis, Thomas, use of recitation note in 
early chants by, 75. 

Tandi, wife of Handuna of Sitala Wanniya, 
songs sung by, 136. 

Taylor, Prof. Edward, miscellaneous pieces 
inGresham College erroneously attributed 
to handwriting of Purcell by, 6. 

Tempo, value of phonograph for recording in 
primitive music, 122; of V edda music, 140. 


Tenbury, music MS. by A. Ferrabosco at, 
227, 


Tenducci, Giusto F., song sung by, 32; 
music for song composed by, 33; fine 
portrait of in copy of his Instructions, 

99. 


199. 
a of Sistine Choir, parts sung by, 3, 


Teresina, Signora, played in Italian burletta 
in Dublin, 28 n. 

Terpander, praised by Plutarch for inven- 
tion of new rhythmical forms, 164. : 

Terry, R. R., Some Sistine Chapel Tradi- 
tions, 1-4, 209-14. 

Thaletas, Plutarch’s praise of for invention 
of new rhythmical forms, 164. d 
Thompson, Michael, song by, 31; organist 

and composer, 117. 
Tickell, R., his Carnival of Venice pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, 32 n. 
Ticket-medal, struck for annual subscribers 
to Charitable Musical Society of Dublin, 
107; illustration of, ib.; another ex- 


Tissahami, the ‘ Vedda Arachi ’, songs sung 
by, 134, 137. 

Tonal fugue, minor third answered by 
minor second a foreshadowing of, 145. 
Tonic, use of in songs of Murray Islanders, 

130-3 ; in Vedda music, 140. 

Toplady, Augustus M., editor of Gospel 
J : 235; ‘Rock of Ages’ appeared 
in, ib. 

Townsend, Horatio, his account of Handel’s 
visit to Dublin, 216 n. 

Travers, John, canzonetta by, 30. 

Trinity College (Dublin) Library, deficiency 
in set of Exshaw’s London Magazine at, 


19, 
Tudway, Dr. Thomas, Evening Service 
a by and assigned to J. Ferrabosco, 

1 


Tuke, Mr., song sun; by, 33. 

‘Turba’ music, Vittoria’s setting of 
stereotyped by nineteenth century, 4. 

Turnbull, J., words of song by, 33. 

Turner, Dr. William, common form of his 
chants, 78. 

Turner, Miss, daughter of Dr. Turner, 
composer of songs, 21, 117. 

Tusser, Thomas, impressed for St. Paul’s 
choir, 149 n. 

Twiss’s Travels through Portugal and 
Spain cited, 26 n. 

Tyler, Royal, tune of ‘Death Song of 
een Indians’ used in comedy by, 

67. 

Tyther, John, frontispiece to his Complete 
Flute Master engraved by Roberts, 205 ; 
engraved music-book issued by, 207-8. 


Udendal, Alexander, example of change of 
rhythm in madrigal by, 160. 

Universal Harmony, a reprint of The 
English Orpheus, 207. 
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Universal Magazine, The, musically the 
most im t of eighteenth-century 
London literary publications, 100. 

—— Museum, The, musical contents 

. J 

Universal Musician, The, engraved plates 
for, 206. 

be fourth on dominant in a close, 

peculiar to the seventeenth century, 
ib cuumgie of from Purcell’s anthems, 


Vandermere, Mr., sang with Miss Walpole 
and Gaudry in ’ Dublin, 27. 
bes Hove, portrait of J. "Playford by, 


Vatican, archives of, examples of ‘in 
music’ in, 1. 
Vauxhall, views of in illustrated music- 
books, 201. 


Vauxhall Gardens Theatre, songs 1. by 
various artistes in, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 

veochi Or 29, Saag 4 82, 33, 136. -_ 
ecchi, Orazio, ies of madri; 
in Christ Church “Library, 65; oe 
beautiful inspirations, 69 ; conmple of of 
change of rhythm in by, 159. 

Veddas, aboriginal es of Ceylon, 121; 
of Dravidian stock, 3 where not 
affected by contact sith ‘Sinhalese have 
no musical instruments whatever, ib. ; 
composition of songs of, 133 ; intervals 

in songs of, i , 139-41; musical 

illustrations of songs by, 134-9 ; striking 
features of their music, 140. 


*Vendu,’ the (or ‘Vendue’). See ‘ Mr. 
Smith’s Musick-Room ’. 
Vento, Mattia, airs taken from for 


O’Keeffe’s Castle of Andalusia, 32 
Vernon, Joseph, tenor singer, songs sung 
by, 23, 26, 27, 28, 30. 
Vibration-frequency, intervals determined 
Village cheies, unioviating rh un of, 75 
o1rs, eviating r 
Vincent, Richard, father of 
Vincent, 201; editor of " dehtoouti. 
century ’music-books, ib. 
Vincent, Thomas, hautboy player, 201, 
= Giac., his Nuova Spoglia ci 
Violin, treble, ve of in early 
illustrated music-book, 197, 198. 
— spurious, constructed out of an 
id age aggaies 62; oy name = 
ps a to, re) ntations 
of in pt engraved music-books, 196, 


— makers, of sixteenth century, 103, 
Vittoria, Tommaso L. da, settings of sung 


by Sistine Choir, 214. 

Vocal a The, published by 
Fielding, 

V ail catal 


errabosco family, 0, 221, 


Wagner, Richard, > enduring appeal to 
human nature, 1 


works Tm, Ag 
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Waiet, accredited author of keber ceremonies 
of Murray Islanders, 130. 

Walim Veddas, peemete 136. 

Walker, Dr. E., An Oxford k of Fancies, 
65-73 ; his History of Music in England 


cited, 66. 
Walker’s Hibernian Magazine, sheets 
_ bound up with Exshaw’s London 
Magazine, in National Library, Ireland, 
19; citation of, 257., 39n.; musical 
sheets issued with, 102. 
Wallop, Sir John, a soldier and diplomatist, 
_* brought W. Treasorer to England, 


“a. Horace, gives best account of 
Bickham, 200; confused father and 
a "alice, h danced b: 
ornpipe dan y, in 
Dublin, 26 ; her first appearance, 26 n. ; 
songs sung by, 27, 29. 

Walsh, John, published sonatas, &c., by 
Dothel Fils, 179; portraits in music- 
books published by, 199; music-books 
embellished by, 

Wannaku of decnandewe, song sung by, 


138. 
Wannaku of Uniche, song oung by, 137. 
Ward, John, MS. collection of fancies by i ~ 
Christ Church library, 65; MS. co 
a by, ib.; his fancies Pp ; 
lay Squire, 66; description - ib. 
Ween family of musicians, 237-8. 
Warton, Dr. J oseph, new version of ‘ Chero- 
kee Indians’ Death Song’ by, 169. 
= Dr. Thomas, literary forgery by, 


Wateon, Thomas, from his 
—— to J. , musician, 


Watteau, Jean A., designs for illustrated 
music-books copied from, 201. 

Watts, J., operas published by, 179. 

Webs ter, Mr., songs sung by in Dublin, 29 ; 
his début, 29 n.; death of, ib. 
Weicheell, Mrs., songs sung by in Dublin, 
29; mother of Mrs. Billington, 29 n, 

Weideman, Karl F., song set to music by, 
20 ; list of his works in Eitner, 20 n. 

Welch, Christopher, notice of Bressan in 
his + Lectures on the — 179 

Welch, Mr., cotillon te ey 

Wolekee 3 John, published engraved music- 
books, 206. 


Weat, John E., his Cathedral Organists 
cl 149. 
Westminster Abbey, Handel Commemora- 
won in, Miss, by, 96: 
ewitzer, song sung by, memoir 
- portrait an Walker's Hibernian 


Whtl John, ps publisher of Lady’s Maga- 

zine, 101. 

White, Robert, engraver of portrait of 
Blow, 199. 

White, William, MS. collection of fancies 
by in Christ Church library, 65; not to 
be confused with Robert, 68; a prolific 
composer of instrumental fancies, ib. ; 
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description of, ib.; made aes 
attempts at dance-measures, ib 

Wilcox, John, published an engraved 
— of nant s Dragon of Wantley, 


Wim Trzasones, 103-6; instrument- 
maker to a succession of English sove- 
reigns, 103-6 ; was a German, 103 ; came 
to England with Sir J. Wallop, ib. ; 
name not found among Henry “VII's 
instrument-makers, ib. ; contiond busi- 
ness of instrument-maker with that of 

‘golden dustman’, 104; Elizabeth’s 
licence to for purchase of ashes and old 
shoes for export, ib.; new musical 
instrument devised by, 105; reference 
to in The King’s Musicke, ib. ; lived in 
_— of Christ Church, Newgate, ib. ; 

ments giving details about his life, 
ib., 106; marriage of — relative 
of, "ib. ; ‘hotice of burial of, ib 

Williams, B., music publisher of London, 


Williams, C. F. Abdy, A Rhythmical 
Peculiarity in Certain Madri com- 
pared with the Greek Theory of Metabole 
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